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Shortage 


T WOULD be difficult to find 
anything more ironical in 
he world today than the acute 
shortage of transport airplanes 
in the English-speaking world. 

Of all of the multitude of 

necessities for national defense 
Nand war-time, the shortage of 
air transports is one for which 
Weathere is no reasonable or ra- 
"tional excuse. 
4 It would doubtless be un- 
Wsportsmanlike to criticize the 
British for raiding our meager 
supply of transports were it 
not for the fact that the entire 
English-speaking world, espe- 
cially including the United 
States, has been so neglectful 
Dejof this most obvious necessity 
"Jin times of emergency. 

The British bungled their air 
wansportation during the past 
five years. So has the United 
1States. Both countries are now 
caught short and the crisis 


could so easily have been 
avoided. 


The airlines of the United 
States have few more than 300 
transports. The British have 
less than that. A paltry num- 
ber, indeed, for two of the 
world’s greatest nations in the 
face of years of German expan- 
sion and German lessons on the 
value of the airplane! 

There is no question of the 
British need for transports or 
our willingness to give aid in 
mevery direction possible. But 
the crippling of our domestic 
ir transport system in order 
io give a few transports to the 
ppritich is not the desired an- 


wer to the shortage. Does the 
(Turn to page 20) 









































Airlines Faee Plane Crisis 


As British Take 12 DC-3’s 





AIR CORPS OPENS 
ATLANTIC SERVICE 


Direct Washington-London Opera- 
tion Started By Olds to Expedite 
Transportation 


THE U. S. Army Air Corps has 
begun its own direct Washington- 
London air service with Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses. The trans-Atlantic 
operation is in charge of Col. Robert 
Olds, head of the new Air Corps 
Ferry Command. 

Designated as a non-commercial 
service to carry American officials 
to London, bring back pilots on 
ferry duty, and provide Army pi- 
lots with long-range overseas flight 
training, important government 
mail and perhaps a few British and 
Canadian officials will be carried by 
the new transport service. 

A daily service is contemplated. 

The Air Corps would neither con- 
firm nor deny reports concerning 
the starting of the service, but it 
is generally assumed that Bolling 
Field, Washington, is the terminal 
in this country. A stop is made at 
Botwood, Newfoundland. Whether 

(Turn to page 12, col. 4) 


New Pesco President 





R. J. Minshall 
Has resigned as a vice president 
and director of Boeing Aircraft Co. to 
become president of Pump Engineer- 
ing Service Corp. Story on page 31. 


Original Request for 
24 Ships Likely to Be 
Recalled; Schedules Cut 


HE BRITISH Government's ur- 

gent request for 24 Douglas DC-3 
transport planes from the U. S., 12 
for July delivery and 12 for August, 
brought quick repercussions in the 
air transport industry and pushed 
to the front the almost complete 
blundering of the U. S. in its policy 
of hampering production of trans- 
port airplanes. 

On July 7 the air transport in- 
dustry—the only available source of 
transport planes—delivered 12 DC-3 
planes to the British, but the requi- 
sitioning has so seriously curtailed 
airline service in this country that 
it is now unlikely that the British 
will get the second batch of 12 in 
August. 

In fact, government officials’ in 
Washington as much as said that 
they will not ask the airlines to 
give up more equipment despite 
the British request. The question 
bothe~'ng the airlines, however, is 

(Turn to page 18, col. 1) 





‘Protect Civil Aviation, Keep Private Flying 
Alive’ is Cry of Operators, Manufacturers 


By Davi SHAWE 


ONTINUED crowding of non- 

scheduled aircraft off of major 
airports, coupled with recent de- 
velopments in priorities, both on 
materials and on airport facilities, 
has brought spokesmen for civil 
aircraft operators and manufac- 
turers forward with demands for 
protection of civil aviation. General 
suggestions have come up on how 
private flying can be kept alive and 
healthy until military developments 
level off. 

Pointing, for example, to the re- 
serve group organized by the Coast 
Guard among yachtsmen, various in- 
dividuals and groups have advo- 


cated a civil air reserve to keep 
non-scheduled pilots and equipment 
in the air in civilian defense and 
military liaison work. Thus far the 
main obstacle to such a reserve has 
been lack of sponsorship or encour- 
agement from any government 
agency. 

The Coast Guard reserve has been 
fostered by the Coast Guard itself. 
Being short on equipment and los- 
ing more of what they have to the 
Navy, Coast Guard officials rather 
than the yachtsmen’ themselves 
have requisitioned the services of 
power boats and their qualified op- 
erators in the event that present 
equipment must be called away 


from patrol, rescue and other activ- 
ities on coastal and inland waters. 

On the other hand, the War Dept. 
has tended to view non-scheduled 
flying more as a nuisance and haz- 
ard than as a potential asset in time 
of emergency. Whatever official ex- 
pressions have been made on the 
subject appear to have resulted 
from outside insistence that some- 
thing be done to keep civil aviation 
alive and ready for the anticipated 
post-war growth of private flying. 

Speaking on “Private Flying and 
Its Role in National Defense” be- 
fore the recent NAA Convention at 
Louisville, Roger Wolfe Kahn well- 


(Turn to page 27, cel. 1) 


















AVITAL LINK 
in the chain 


Each of the mechanical components 
of a speedy, safe and efficient plane 
must be reliable ....Day after day 

thousands of PESCO pumps and ac- 
cessory units are performing their rou- 
tine functions on the nation’s finest 


military and commercial aircraft. 


PUMP ENGINEERING SERVICE CORPORATION 
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No Programs to Provide A & E Mechanics, 
West Finds Upon Scanning Training Set-Up 


Adman Sees a Tragic Situation in Public School 
Courses and Asks for Participation 
by Private Enterprises 


(Editor’s Note: The following 
article was written by John R. 
West, president of West-Mar- 
quis Inc., marketing and adver- 
tising firm of Los Angeles. Mr. 
West presents a position which 
many private school operators 
feel should be taken into 
consideration by government 
agencies in planning training 

ams now necessitated by 
production of thousands of air- 
planes.) 


By Joun R. West 


For OVER a year we have all 

heard about the mass production 
of airplanes this country has under- 
taken—during the last few months 
we have heard much about the mass 
training of pilots—more recently we 
have heard about mass job training 
of men for certain elements of air- 
craft construction— but we have yet 
to hear about the mass training of 
mechanics and technical men, 
without whom neither the planes 
will be completed or the pilots 
trained. 

True, publicity releases from 
Washington say that huge sums are 
being expended by the Office of 
Education for the training of “air- 
craft workers” in public schools 
and that more huge sums are being 
spent for the construction and equip- 
ping of special government schools 
in which more “aircraft workers” 
will be trained. The inference is 

>} that all the personnel needs of the 
aircraft industry will be taken care 
of, like the waving of a wand. 

Let’s dissect this situation with a 
cautious eye, before we wake up 
‘to the stark fact that aircraft pro- 
‘duction and servicing of these thou- 
gands of planes is bogged down so 
pitifully that more taxpayers’ money 
will be appropriated for useless 
Congressional investigations to find 
gut who was wrong in his thinking 
and directing of the mass “aircraft 
worker” training program. 

First of all comes an analysis of 
what type of men are needed in 
order to produce the 50,000 planes 
per year, and whether or not the 
Mere training of men to build the 

es will answer the need for 
ed men in order to keep those 
ships in the air. 

In an address given before the 
Michigan Industrial Education Soe- 
Gety, Henry J. Roesch, director of 
industrial education, Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., Detroit, outlined the 
industrial picture in shortages of 
Men trained in: 


designs 
-..interpreting those designs in- 
to tools, dies, jigs and fixtures 


; -..designing and detailing of 


+--assembling fabricated parts 
into sub-assemblies 
---machine operating 

-..final assembly operations 
--.inspection of completed parts 
---leading and supervising the 
Man-power in the above cate- 

‘ gories. 


Of these classifications of trained 
personnel shortages only two can be 
even partially solved by brief job 
training for the aircraft in- 
dustry. The “assembling of fabri- 
cated parts into sub-assemblies” and 
“machine operating” are these two 
—it is true that men can be taught 
to drill rivet holes, operate rivet 
guns, buck rivets, and operate ma- 
chines in 10 weeks or less. 

Meeting the trained aircraft per- 
sonnel shortages in the other classi- 
fications is a big “something else 
again.” It takes thorough and ex- 
tensive training to turn out good 
engineers, draftsmen, toolmakers, 
diemakers, inspectors, and men ca- 
pable of such technical and special- 
ized duties as power-plant installa- 
tion, final assembly, and testing and 
installation of instruments and hy- 
draulic and radio equipment, to 
name only a few. And from the 
ranks of men who possess compre- 
hensive technical and mechanical 
knowledge and ability must come 
the supervisory personnel. 

This real personnel shortage was 
summed up recently by Robert E. 
Gross, president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. when he said “The prob- 
lem of obtaining adequate supervi- 
sion and managerial and executive 
personnel grows increasingly acute.” 

Equally as important as these es- 
pecially skilled men are the thou- 
sands more required for mainte- 
nance, service, repair and overhaul 
of the planes and engines after they 
have been delivered. Up to this time 
the government through the CAA, 
has consistently maintained that 
such men must be licensed—and 
must have acquired training in li- 
censed and closely supervised 
schools. There is no denying that 
this policy has been and still is 
essential unless we want wholesale 
killings due to improper ground 
service. 


Even though we are facing a na- 
tional emergency, it seems hardly 
logical that the standards of skill 
can be in any way reduced among 
the men needed for such work—yet 
another division of the government 
entrusted with training men for 
ground and factorv work annor- 
ently is of the opinion that such 
standards can be forgotten, as evi- 
denced by the fact that NO TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE A 
& E mechanics, shop foremen, in- 
strument and equipment techni- 
cians are in existence today. 

It is true that the Army is car- 
rying out specialized training for 
mechanics, but that program alone 
cannot meet the needs of the air- 
craft factories for men capable of 
doing more than just one semi- 
skilled job, nor provide the reser- 
voir of men necessary for repair 
bases, commercial operations, etc. 

Looking further into the problem 
of this specialized training, we find 
that some 50 schools, in various 
sections of the U. S., have been 
operating for years under the 
closest of government supervision, 
through the CAA, and have been 
the principal source of truly skilled 
aircraft mechanics for many years. 

These privately operated schools 
have had to train many of their own 
instruction staff, because no other 
source was available—they have 
built much of their specialized in- 
struction equipment because no 
other source produced it—they have 
invested many millions in buildings, 
shops, laboratories, courses of train- 
ing in addition to the physical 
equipment required by law for 
them to have in their government 
approved courses. 

Much of the type of the equip- 
ment they have is not even avail- 
able at any price today, and one 
of the first places where the public 
school plan of training aircraft 
workers badly bogged down was 
the inability to secure shop train- 
ing equipment on which to teach 
students. 

No magnifying glass is needed to 
see that the CAA certificated air- 





Coincidental Poses 


IT SEEMS CERTAIN that there was no pre-arrangement on the part of the 
press agents who planned the above shots, even though the young women are 


presented in the same fashion. 


At left is Miss Carolyn Cassidy, 20, of Louisville, Ky., who was named Miss 
American Aviation for 1941 at the recent llth Annual National Air Carnival 
held in Birmingham, Ala. She is 100 pounds of glamour standing but 5 feet, 
1 inch tall and is topped with chestnut hair and hazel eyes. 

At right is Miss Elaine Wood from the University of Michigan who won 
the title Miss Collegiate Aviation of 1941 in a recent beauty contest conducted 


at Middleto 


wn, O., among the 66 colleges and universities affiliated with the 


National Intercollegiate Flying Club. Miss Wood is a private pilot. 


Calendar 


18-20—4th Annual All-Ohio Air 
Tour to 10 Cities Starting at 
Cleveland Municipal Airport. 
19-20—2d Annual Denver Air 
Show, Municipal Alrport, 
Denver, Colo. 
20—Opening and Dedication of 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport, 
Whitehouse, N. J. 
20—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Muskegon, Mich., Joined 
by Muskegon Pilots Associa- 
tion and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
26-27—2d Annual National Air- 
plane Trading Day and 34 
Annual All Dixie Air Show, 
Lovell Field, Chattanooga 
Tenn. 
27—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Pontiac, Mich. as Guests 
of Pontiac Chapter of NAA. 
17—Dedication of Improvements 
at Municipal Airport, North 
Platte, Neb. 
. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 
. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
Til. 
29-31—Aero Medical Association 
13th Annual Meeting, Boston, 


Mass. 

17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

6—Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention. 

. 6-8—28th National Foreign Trade 
Convention, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y. 

6-9—National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


craft mechanics schools over the 
country perfected, years ago, effi- 
cient training programs for every 
type of men that are most needed 
today—most needed because with- 
out them the 50,000 airplanes per 
vear cannot be built, nor the am- 
bitious pilot training programs car- 
ried out. 

Nor is a magnifying glass neces- 
sary to see that many of these pri- 
vately owned aircraft and mechanics 
schools are right now face to face 
with a situation that is ludicrous in 
view of the need for trained men— 
namely, the strong possibility of 
having to greatly curtail their op- 
erations due to the lack of students. 

The publicity emanating from 
Washington, and appearing through- 
out America, that tells about the 
“free aircraft worker training pro- 
grams” is the most ribald example 
of “unfair trade practice” that has 
appeared on the horizon of Ameri- 
can business during recent years. 
Young men reading the publicity 
are led to believe that if they en- 
roll for the “aircraft worker train- 
ing,” they will be qualified as air- 
craft mechanics—qualified to build, 
maintain and repair modern air- 
planes. Thousands of young men 
already have quit good paying jobs 
to take this training, and will soon 
find that the work they are qualified 
to perform at an aircraft factory is 
extremely limited. Hundreds of 
these same young men were about 
to or had already started training 
in competent, government approved 
private schools, but dropped their 
studies lured by the “free aircraft 
worker training programs.” 

Not only will these young men, 
who had the money and ambition 
to become thoroughly qualified air- 
craft and engine mechanics, find 
that they receive only semi-skilled 

(Turn to page 29, col. 1) 
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Labor Stabilization Program 


Discussed by Mfrs. and Govt. 


OPM Proposal Asks Industry to Cooperate in Work- 
ing Out Agreements for Major Areas 


By CELeste W. Pace 


IRCRAFT manufacturers were 

called to Washington last week 
for preliminary discussions with 
government officials on a proposed 
labor stabilization program for the 
industry along the lines of that re- 
cently devised for shipbuilding. 

The meeting followed earlier con- 
ferences of industry groups and of 
officials of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce who have been 
asked by OPM directors Knudsen 
and Hillman to serve in a liaison 
capacity between manufacturers and 
the government. 

The OPM is proposing that the 
entire industry cooperate in work- 
ing out stabilized agreements as to 
wages and working conditions for 
each major regional manufacturing 
area through conferences between 
management, labor and government 
representatives. 

This first active step toward a 
program which has long been brew- 
ing in OPM labor circles followed 
closely on culmination of negotia- 
tions before the Mediation Board in 
the North American Aviation case. 
The final terms of this agreement 
are expected to serve as a basis for 
discussion in framing wage sched- 
ules under the stabilization pro- 
gram. Should this develop, a sub- 
stantial revision of wage rates up- 
ward would result. 

In informal conversations with 
industry leaders over recent weeks, 
OPM Director Knudsen has sug- 
gested the advisability of a more 
stable wage pattern as a basis for 
use of the aircraft index, in place 
of the durable goods index, in es- 
callator clauses included in govern- 
ment contracts. This is expected to 
be a major consideration in connec- 
tion with stabilization agreements. 

Closely related is the question of 
revision of defense contracts to 
cover any general wage increases 
not anticipated when contracts were 
consummated, officials stated. 

The North American Aviation 
plant at Inglewood was meanwhile 
turned back to the management by 
the government following settle- 
ment of the labor dispute which 
resulted in the loss of some 60 or 
70 planes ordered by the Army Air 
Corps. 

Terms of the agreement call for 
these new wage rates: 

1. For new inexperienced em- 
ployes, 60c per hour for the first 
month, 65c for the second month, 
and 70c for the third month, with 
a 75c per hour rate the next three 

months; 

2. Reclassification of all employes 
after the first six months from the 
date of hiring and re-evaluation of 
jobs for submission to the union 
for negotiation at an _ undeter- 
mined future date; 

3. A 10c per hour increase for 
all regular employes, retroactive 


as of May 1, 1941; 

4. No sick leave or holiday pay; 
double time for Sunday or holi- 
day except where such a day falls 
within the regular scheduled work- 
week, in which case double pay 
will occur on the seventh scheduled 
working day; 

5. Time-and-a-half for overtime 
above an 8-hour day or 40-hour 
week. 

No closed shop provision is in- 
cluded but the company “submitted” 
to a Mediation Board recommenda- 
tion that all employes who were 
CIO-UAW members on May 1, or 
have since become so, be required 
to remain members in good stand- 
ing throughout the life of the con- 
tract or be discharged from their 
jobs. 

While this activity proceeded in 
downtown Washington, Congres- 
sional leaders decided to pigeonhole 
the Vinson bill for a 30-day cooling 
off period in labor disputes affecting 
aircraft and other defense indus- 
tries, proposing to substitute other 
legislation introduced in the form 
of amendments to the Selective 
Service Act and authorizing govern- 
ment seizure of strike-bound plants. 
The latter, however, varies so widely 
in House and Senate versions, and 
supporters of the Vinson bill are 
clamoring so loudly that the direc- 
tion of Congressional action is still 
in considerable doubt. 

Meanwhile, both houses rushed to 
meet the deadline of the old fiscal 
vear and voted through record- 
breaking appropriations for planes, 
barrage balloons, pilot training and 
air base construction to be under- 
taken over the coming year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Simultaneously the various de- 
fense investigating committees 
plowed ahead along wide fronts 
foreshadowing a series of public 
hearings later in the season. On the 
House side, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee pressed aircraft producers to 
respond more rapidly to the ex- 
haustive questionnaires sent to them 
last month and calling for minute 
details as to their contracts, financ- 
ing, profits and labor relations. 

The Nichols committee of the 
House now investigating airline 
accidents opened hearings in Salt 
Lake City while continuing on the 
sideline to consider various legis- 
lative recommendations including a 
proposal for a CAA training program 
to develop air traffic control opera- 
tors. Rep. Nichols has already 
started this project moving by in- 
troduction of a bill drawn up in 
cooperation with CAA officials. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee meanwhile is completing 
draft of the new tax bill for report 
to the House floor near the middle 
of the month. Included in the bill 
is a provision imposing a five per- 
cent tax on all airline passenger 
tickets, as well as on rail, motor and 
water transportation. 


| THE OLD DAYS it was customary for an apprentice to pay for ty 

privilege of learning a trade. But in America today a youngster jy 
out of high school gets his training free in the big aircraft factories and y 
paid a salary besides while he becomes accustomed to his work. 

These boys are flocking by the hundreds to the great aircraft centers ¥ 
the country where under our system they receive an average of $3, 
week during the first few months of their first job. Unlike their ancesty, 
they are protected from exploitation by federal wage and hour laws. 

But as the smoke rises faster from the defense plants all over the coy. 
try, the unions are demanding higher and higher wages. The work 
clamors to share in the “war profits,” industry says there are no war profiy 
because of excess profits laws. In the final analysis the government—th 
customer—pays. How much? 

If the wage terms of the new agreement for North American 
Aviation are applied throughout the aircraft industry, on the basis 
of existing contracts and existing procurement programs, it means 
almost a half billion dollars more in cost to the government over 
the next three years for the same number and quality of combat 
planes. More graphically, this incredible sum would buy 3,000 
bombers or 5,000 pursuit airplanes fully equipped. 

x *«* * 
Tr! NEW TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE operated by the Am 

Air Corps Ferry Command may have a potential effect on the future, 
commercial aviation of inestimable value. 

Begun because of emergency need for expeditious transportation , 
official personnel and documents between this country and London a 
even more urgent perhaps, of returning ferry pilots, the new non-commea 
cial air service will train hundreds of flyers in long-range overseas techy 
nique. Thus our military personnel will be better prepared, should ¢ 
dreaded day arrive, to fly the same routes as belligerent officers of comb 
units. But at the same time, the project assures that whatever offici 
air service is now required will be maintained by the U. S. Thus thi 
country will be able to keep a firm grasp on the trans-Atlantic air trafig 
rather than allowing Great Britain to use this emergency as an openi 
for future development of strong competitive private operations. 

Our flyers, many of whom will leave the military service after the 
will have the experience and the training and our aircraft designers 
learn the lessons that can later be applied to expansion of American ove 
seas air transportation. 





x*«* * 

TH BRITISH REQUEST for 24 airline planes is serving as a warni 
of the seriousness of restricting transport production. Earlier in the 
the need for combat and training aircraft properly outweighted all oth 

considerations. Now the situation is shifting somewhat. 

Hitler himself proved in Norway, in Belgium and in Holland that 
the armies of today travel by air. Remember Crete. Yet our own 
manufacturing facilities have of necessity been concentrated on 
fighting ships so that today Douglas makes only a dozen transports 
a month, Lockheed about half that number. The new Curtiss- 
Wright 20 is not yet in production. The Air Corps is absorbing all 
transport equipment available except for the few allocated to the 
airlines. 

As the plants swing into high gear on military plane production, he 
ever, it may be expected that greater space can be devoted to the man 
facture of transports. By next summer the situation may be great 
improved. 

x** * 
COORDINATOR OF AVIATION, with independent authority over 
flight movements both military and civil through “the navigable 
space,” received wide attention when it was recommended to the Preside 
recently by Rep. Jack Nichols (D., Okla.) and Col. Robert Olds, né 
chief of the Ferry Command. 

But although its sponsers claim that the War, Navy and Com- 
merce Departments had approved their program, and that an 
executive order putting it into effect was ready for Presidential 
signature—a great silence has come out of the White House. 
Nothing more. Departmental officials are reluctant to comment 
but hint that the Army and the CAA are working in harmonious 
cooperation over the problem of reducing safety hazards arising 
from increased training, military operations and heavier com- 
mercial traffic at crowded terminals. This is the job the proposed 
coordinator would handle as his chief function. 

It appears, and backstage gossip confirms the reports, that the Admin 
istration is “not interested.” A reiated program, also backed by RB 
Nichols seems more likely to be approved. It would provide a traini 
project for air traffic control operators under CAA supervision with f 
ultimate objective of staffing all — re towers with federal persot 


| COCKTAIL LOUNGES, hotel lobbies and wherever business men = 
there is much talk today of what the government will regiment 1 x 
One aviation leader, recently questioned by an anxious associate, rem 
that it would be appropriate to remember that in America it is still 
that “you are the government.” 
C, 
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6 [Defense] 
FDR UNLIKELY TO 
NAMECOORDINATOR 


Was Nichols-Olds Plan A Back Door 
Move for Separate Air Force? 


THE CHANCES that President 
Roosevelt would follow up sugges- 
tions made to him by Rep. Jack 
Nichols and Col. Robert Olds of 
the Army Air Corps that all navi- 
gable air space be placed under 
federal jurisdiction and that an 
aviation coordinator be appointed to 
have final and independent author- 
ity over all branches of aviation 
pertaining to movement through the 
air, were considered very slim as 
this issue went to press. (See 
AMERICAN AVIATION July 1.) 

It was learned that although 
Nichols and Col. Olds presumably 
gave the President assurances that 
their plan had the approval of the 
Army, Navy, CAA and CAB, these 
latter agencies were explicit in in- 
forming the President that their 
approval covered only certain traf- 
fic control regulations and did not 
embrace the comprehensive features 
of the Nichols-Olds plan. 

At least several of the agencies 
maintained strongly that if an avia- 
tion coordinator were appointed 
with final authority on all move- 
ment by air that the powers of the 
various departments now regulating 
aviation would be completely wiped 
out. So powerful would the co- 
ordinator be, in fact, that he would 
virtually control all military and 
naval aviation in the U. S. 

It was also understood that 
Nichols and Col. Olds did not in- 
form the four departments and 
antes that they were taking the 
plan up directly with the President. 
First intimation came when news- 
papers were given statements fol- 
lowing the lengthy interview of the 
two men in the White House. In 
view of subsequent protests to the 
White House by the Army, Navy, 
CAA and CAB, it is not now ex- 
pected that the President will take 
action other than to approve an 
interdepartmental traffic control 
agreement. 

CAA and CAB officials were in- 
clined to minimize the need for a 
proclamation at this time definin 
federal jurisdiction over air 
space inasmuch as the federal gov- 
ernment already has this jurisdic- 
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Fastest Bomber of its Class? 
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gun turret. 


According to Glenn L. Martin, president of the com- 
to “prove superior 
to any aircraft of its type now flying in Europe and 
to out-perform many of the latest pursuit types in 


pany, the new bomber is expected 


actual combat.” 


FIRST DETAILS of Britain’s latest air weapon, the 
Martin 187 (“Baltimore”) medium bomber. have been 
released by Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore. In is 
addition to its primary purpose as a medium bomber, 
the new craft is designed for long-range reconnais- 
sance missions and even to accept the gauge of battle 
as a fighter. It is believed to be the fastest bomber 
of its class in the world and will carry heavy offen- 
sive and defensive firepower, including power-driven 


- 
+ 


_ 


bombers. 





Lighter than the Martin B-26, 
bomber being produced for the Army, the Baltimor 


much heavier than the model 


The Baltimore is a mid-wing, deep-waisted desig 
powered by two Wright engines of 1,600 hp. each ang 
carries a crew of four. It has an all-plastic nose. 

Following the precedent set by the B-26, the mode 
187 has no prototype. 
through tests, is a production ship, with others fol. 
lowing closely behind. Regular delivery schedule 
are expected to begin within a few weeks. i 

Soon an entire building, with a total of nearly 15) 
acres of floor space, will -be available for the assembly| 
of this ship alone, not counting shop space. / 








the new medium 


167 (Maryland 





The first plane, now goin 





tion through various legal powers 
such as interstate commerce. 
General consensus behind the 
scenes in Washington was that the 
Nichols-Olds team almost pulled a 
major coup of extraordinary signifi- 
cance and importance, and there is 
more than a mere suspicion, ac- 
cording to insiders, that the plan 
was designed as one means of get- 
ting a separate air force set-up 
through a back door entrance. 


Snyder Denies Japs 
Are Poor Marksmen 


THE JAPANESE are not bad 
marksmen from the air as many 
persons believe, according to Carl 
Snyder, recently returned to Los 
Angeles from two years’ service in 
the Chinese Air Force. 

“Japanese bombers using British 
sights have shown some remarkable 
examples of accuracy from above 
20,000 feet,” he said in explaining 
how his unit was bombed and 
strafed out of Canton and now bases 
at the Chinese government seat of 
Chungking. 

“T've seen direct hits made on 
individual P-40’s while they were 
sitting on the ground. Naturally the 
non-commissioned student bombers 
sent over for area bombing lack 
accuracy. But there has been a 
ridiculous and unfounded dispar- 
agement of Jap effectiveness. 

“Moreover there is more method 
in their siege of China than might 
meet the eye. The Chinese sea- 
board is well spotted with large, 
modern ground facilities far supe- 
rior to those on the island of Japan. 
Many of these Chinese airports are 
now under Jap control, available as 
military defense bases.” 

Snyder said the Japs are making 
it tough for commercial airlines in 
all parts of China, so much so, in 
fact, that commercial pilots wait for 
bad weather to take off. 


British Take Over Trans-Atlantic | 
Ferrying From CPR, Speed Deliveries 


A NEW British organization con- 
trolled and directed by the British 
Ministry of Aijircraft Production, 
known as Atfero, has taken over 
complete control of trans-Atlantic 
ferrying of bombers to England. 
Atfero replaces the Air Service De- 
partment of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, although the latter organiza- 
tion still has a small part in activi- 
ties in Canada. 

Since Atfero began taking con- 
trol the number of bombers flown 
across has increased greatly. Al- 
though it was not possible to pub- 
lish actual figures a few months ago, 
it can now be said that the num- 
ber of bombers flown over up to 
May 1 was not in the hundreds as 
had been publicized. Since May 1, 
however, large quantities have been 
transferred. 

British sources have been out- 
spoken in their dissatisfaction with 
Canadian Pacific Railroad’s handling 
of flying operations. The transfer 
to Atfero was made quietly. C. H. 
“Punch” Dickins, who was man- 
ager of the CPR Air Service De- 


partment, joined Atfero as oper- 
ating manager. 
Supervising Atfero’s operations 


for the British Government is Mor- 
ris Wilson, the Aircraft Ministry’s 
representative in U. S. and Canada, 
who has headquarters in Montreal 
and Washington. Wilson has long 
been prominent in Canadian bank- 
ing circles. Harold Long of Mont- 
real, a Canadian dollar-a-year man, 
is executive director and directly 
in charge of the service. Atfero’s 
main headquarters are in Montreal. 

While official quarters said the 
CPR ferrying operation was an “ex- 
periment,” it is known that a wide 
breech existed. The British, it is 
definitely known, felt that CPR was 


looking out too much for its post-} 
war airline ambitions and did not 
have sufficient equipment or experi- 
ence to handle a large over-ocean 
flying operation. 

A major result of the new Atfero 
plan is the flying of pilots from 
England to Canada. A number of 
prominent pilots who liked to fly 
eastbound said they would quit w- 
less they could be flown back. They 
considered a trip on the surface 
too risky in these times and als 
a waste of time. Pilots are now) 
being returned in Consolidated B-2 
bombers. 


Navy Asks $100,000 | 
for Autogiro Tests 


A MEASURE authorizing $100,000 
for experimental funds to test the 
potential value of autogiros in Naval} 
wartime operations has been passed 
by the House and sent to the Senate} 
as an amendment to the Naval nt 
lic Works Bill H. R. 3537. Decision 
to ask for the funds came after a 
subcommittee had heard experts 
testify on the subject. 

Delivery of an autogiro embody-} 
ing the latest developments b 
on Army tests is scheduled to be 
made to the Air Corps this summeyj 
by Kellett Autogiro Corp., Phila 
delphia. 

Writing in an aeronautical science} 
publication, H. F. Gregory, on duty 
with the Air Corps at Wright Field 
said the new autogiro is the YB-IB, 
redesignated the XR-2, and will 
have improvements based on weak- 
nesses found in the origina! YB-! 
namely tricky handling characters- 
tics, insufficient landing and 
oft performance, excess pilot # 
tigue, and insufficient load carry#% 
capacity. 
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a ee petra DOUGLAS WINGS PIONEER 


These are basically identical airplanes 


A NEW ERA OF SKY FREIGHT 


Day and night across our nation commercial airlines and the U. S. Army 


“Transport Wing” are meeting transportation emergencies of the rearma- 


ment program. These Douglas-equipped carriers give wings to express 





shipments, yes, and sky freight which the Air Corps speeds to its depots, 
aircraft factories and the Panama Canal. Using transports basically iden- 
tical with standard Douglas models, the Army profits by equipment that 
was developed for and proven by the commercial airlines. Thus Douglas 
wings are pioneering a new era of sky freight for a future world at peace. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


BOoOULLAS 


« 
FIRST AROUND THE WORLD FIRST IN AIR DEFENSE 























By James L. STRAIGHT 

West Coast Bureau, Los Angeles 
Tz B-19 is flying. Between 12:30 
and 1:27 pm. on June 27, the new 
y dreadnaught of Douglas Air- 
. Co. was enroute between 
Plover Field at Santa Monica and 
Field at Riverside in Cali- 
ria. Aboard was Lt. Col. James 
. Taylor of the Office of the Chief 
the Air Corps, emphasizing that 
craft has now been turned over 
#0 the Air Corps for flight testing, 
s over a period of many 
months, in collaboration with 
Douglas technicians. The first 57 
minutes was just a starting signal. 
Week after week there are yet to 
be studied all of the characteristics 
in flight which will not only evalu- 
ate the B-19, but serve as guide- 
posts in the new realm of super- 
ize, super-range and super-load 





, 


; g. 

The maiden flight was the third 
lattempt at a take-off. On two pre- 
vious occasions the flight had been 
postponed for further adjustment of 
the brakes on the plane’s 98-inch 
wheels. 


Sky Dreadnaug 
Long Flight Study Initiated 


Take-Off Is Made From Clover Field’s New 3,500-Ft. Con- 
crete Runway With Aid of a 15-Mile Headwind; 
Ship Gets in Air in 1,500 Ft. 
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ht Gets Test; 


The take-off on the new 3,500-ft. 
east-west runway at Clover Field 
was aided by a 15-mile headwind 
which earlier in the morning had 
come at an angle out of the north- 
west but by take-off time was right 
down the line. The runway is con- 
crete six to nine inches thick, and 
is to be built 370 feet longer. On a 
recent trial taxi, the 50-ton ship had 
sunk through the thin coating of 
asphalt on the old landing strip. 

The B-19 was in the air within 
1,500 feet, squarely in front of the 
mammoth reviewing stand built of 
Wright Cyclone engine crates in 
front of the main Douglas plant. 
There were some leaping hearts 
when, after Maj. Stanley Umstead 
had the nosewheel well off the 
ground and the landing wheels 
barely touching, the nosewheel 
dropped several feet. But it was 
only a slight over-control. Return- 
ing the nose quickly to a low climb- 
ing angle, the pilot took her off as 
50,000 spectators cheered. 

Then in a flat climb, with a ludi- 
crous appearance of slowness be- 
cause of its battleship size, the B-19 
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B-19 Tops the Old DO-X in Power 


[ NITIAL FLIGHT of the Douglas B-19 marks the first time engines 

totaling 8,000 hp. were ever placed in one plane, according to 
M. B. Gordon, vice president and general manager of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., builder of the four 2,000-hp. Wright Cyclones which 
power the huge Douglas bomber. The four engines give the B-19 
a combined powerplant 25 to 50% more powerful than is now used 
in any other bomber, it was said. 

In contrast to the power available in the B-19, other multi- 
engined bombers of today have from 4,000 to 4,800 hp. available 
at take-off. In the commercial field the largest aircraft in service 
are the trans-oceanic Clippers of Pan American Airways. They 
have a total of 6,400 hp. from four Cyclone 14-cylinder engines of 
1,600 hp. each. 

Oddly enough, the almost forgotten.DO-X, the Dornier flying 
boat, was the highest powered aircraft until the B-19 was pro- 
duced. The DO-X had 12 Curtiss Conqueror engines of 600 hp. each, 
or 7,200 hp. at take-off. However, it could not carry a payload of 
any size for more than a very short distance and it had practically 
no payload at all on flights of several hours or more. The B-19, 
however, has a bomb load capacity of 18 tons for its extensive flights. 





made a wide 360-degree turn be- 
fore heading for March Field. In 
the air at the time were six Army 
pursuits in formation, and an offi- 
cial camera plane. 

A few minutes later three other 
ships left Clover Field carrying 
newsmen and cameramen. They 
were Douglas DC-3 transports made 
available for the occasion by Ameri- 
can Airlines, TWA and United Air 
Lines. 


“We watched the Big Fellow level 
off for his final throttling down,” 
one observer said. “You could see 
that Maj. Umstead was riding his 
controls a bit. The nose would dip 
and rise, and the distant wing-tips 
would register with his taut nerves 
with a bobbing motion. 

“As the ground was approached, 
again we who had seen the takeoff 
remarked at the wavy dipping of 
the nose wheel, like a bloodhound 


The news transports passed the 
B-19 and landed ahead of it at 
March Field. 


sniffing a trail on the run. 


(Turn to page 10, col. 1) 





Four 


THE DOUGLAS B-19 BOMBER, largest airplane ever built, is pictured as it 
bok off on its first test hop from Clover Field, Santa Monica, Cal. The mighty 
lifted from the concrete runway amid a cheer from Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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Just be- 
fore landing the nose came up quite 


workers, Army officials, and sightseers, circled the field and headed for March 
Field at Riverside. At the controls was Maj. Stanley Umstead, ace test pilot of 


the Army Air Corps. 
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THE NEW 1,000,000 sq. ft. plant 
of North American Aviation Inc., 
now being readied for full-scale 
production at Dallas, will take over 
the company’s task of fabricating 
low-wing combat trainers, an op- 
eration which heretofore has been 
centered at the firm’s Inglewood 
headquarters and which reached 
the 3,500 mark late in June. 
| The last trainer will move off the 
| Inglewood floor in mid-October, ac- 
cording to predictions, to make room 
for assembly-line production of 
North American Mustang (XP-51) 
| fighters and B-25 bomber fuselages. 
| Beginning in 1936 with the BT-9 

basic trainer, types built in Ingle- 
wood for the Army and Navy in- 
| cluded the BT-14, BC-1, BC-1A, 
| BC-2, AT-6, AT-6A, NJ-1, SNJ-1, 
| SNJ-2, and SNJ-3. The numerous 
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B-19’s First Pilot 


NA’s Trainer Production to Move 
to Dallas; KC Plant Nearly Ready 


export models are headed by the 
Harvard Trainer for the RAF, of 
which more than 1,000 are now in 
service. 

The Texas plant delivered its 
first three AT-6A advanced train- 
ers to the Army on Apr. 7, the day 
the new plant was formally dedi- 
cated. 

Meanwhile, J. S. Smithson, North 
American works manager, reported 
that the bomber assembly plant to 
be operated by the company at 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan., 
is rapidly nearing completion. H. 
V. Schwalenberg will be factory 
manager at the assembly plant, 
while Carlton Wolf and Edwin Mon- 
roe will serve as division engineer 
and production manager, respect- 
ively, at Kansas City. 








Sky Dreadnaught 


(Continued from page 9) 











| sharply. Some spectators thought 

there had been a bounce, but I’m 
1 sure there wasn’t. Upon impact, 
| both landing wheels gave off the 
blue smoke common at the landing 
of giant ships, although later ex- 
amination showed no scars on the 
tires.” 

Reporting at March Field, Pilot 
| Umstead said, “The ship handled 
rfectly in the general turning and 
g that we tried on the way. 

I overcontrolled some at the take- 
off and landing while getting the 
feel of these controls. They are as 
effortless as taking off a small ship, 
with an even lighter control pres- 
| sure. We didn’t open her up at any 
| time, nor did we retract the land- 
| ing gear. Those things are yet to 

come in tests down here.” 
| Maj. Umstead said the flight was 
| made at 5,000 feet. 
| Project Engineer Nelson Baird of 
’ uglas Aircraft, questioned imme- 
| diately after he had talked to the 
B-19 crew at March Field, said: 
“I am very, very happy over every- 


According to Postmaster Philip T. 
| Hill of Santa Monica the B-19 car- 
ried the largest single air mail dis- 
patch on record for any flight other 
than a scheduled one. Aboard were 
more than 75,000 specially stamped 
pieces of mail, which were trans- 
ferred at Riverside to regular air 
mail channels bound for all parts 
| of the world. Postmaster Hill, in a 
radio broadcast program at March 
| Field, emphasized the significance 
of the B-19 flight to the future of 
air mail service. Air Corps and 
Douglas officials made brief radio 
comments. 

Aboard the B-19 in addition to 
i Maj. Umstead and Lt. Col. Taylor 
4 were: Maj. Howard G. Bunker, co- 
pilot; Mark Koogler, Umstead’s 
crew chief; Jack Grant, Douglas 
flight engineer; Merle Steele, Doug- 
las hydraulic engineer; and Raoul 
|Escallier, Douglas electrical engi- 
neer.: 


Biklien from GE to Fleetwings 
Now handling publicity matters for 
Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., is Paul F. 
Biklen, formerly with the publicity de- 
partment of General Electric. 







































Fisher Body Division 
Begins Part Output 
for North American 


THE FISHER Body plant at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., which is now being 
converted to aircraft work, has 
started production on some bomber 
parts, E. F. Fisher, general mana- 
ger of Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors Corp., announced 
this month. 

He also disclosed that at least 
four other Fisher units will work 
on parts for the North American 
B-25 medium bombers which will 
be assembled at the government- 
owned Kansas City, Kan. plant. 

The Memphis plant, formerly the 





“THE SHIP handled perfectly,” said 
Maj. Stanley Umstead after piloting 
the huge B-19 bomber on its first 
flight. Maj. Umstead said the controls 
were as effortless as taking off a small 
ship, with an even lighter control 
pressure. 





woodworking unit of Fisher Body 
Division, is being expanded from 
325,000 to 675,000 sq. ft. and will 
employ approximately 2,500 men 
when in full production. Despite 
the fact that production of some 
parts has already begun, construc- 
tion work will probably not be 
completed until early in 1942. 

When finished, the plant will work 
principally on flat sheet metal and 
assembly operations and will pro- 
duce parts on the basis of 100 me- 
dium bombers a month. To coordi- 
nate activities at the new plant, a 
unit known as the Fisher Memphis 
Aircraft Division has been estab- 
lished. 


Meigs Goes to England 

Merrill C. Meigs, chief of OPM’s air- 
craft section, will leave shortly for 
England to visit aircraft plants and con- 
fer with British aircraft production offi- 
cials, it was announced July 1. Purpose 
given is to “arrange for better coordi- 
nation of aircraft output.” 





Plant ‘Pool’ to Speed Heavy Bomber Program 





HOW AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
UNITS WILL COOPERATE TO 
PRODUCE 500 LONGE-RANGE 
BOMBERS A MONTH FOR 
DEMOCRACY’S DEFENSE 


2 


FORT WORTH AND TULSA 


INTO ACTION, INCREASING 
1 MONTHLY OUTPUT TO 200. 
CONSOLIDATED 
AND BOEING PLANTS \ 





| CURRENT STAGE ]} SECOND STAGE - 1941 | 


THIRD STAGE - 1942 














THE MANNER in which the cooperative effort of American aircraft manu- 
facturers will increase the production of long-range bombers is illustrated by 


this pictograph from the Aeronautical 
duction of Consolidated B-24’s and Boe 


when operations are started in midwestern plants. 


Chamber of Commerce. Current pro- 
ing Flying Fortresses will jump sharply 
The bomber output will 


take another tremendous spurt with the inception of the Boeing -Douglas-Vega 


cooperation program for construction 
AVIATION for June 15, p. 6). 


of Flying Fortresses. (See AMERICAN 





Air Corps Relaxes 
Rules for Qualifying 
Heavy Bomber Pilox 


ELIGIBILITY regulations fy 
multi-engine airplane pilots hay 
been relaxed by the Army to pm. 
vide sufficient number of traing 
pilots needed under the propos 
500-bombers-a-month program, Mj 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of ty 
Army Air Forces, announced July? 

Old regulations, predicated upm 
the scarcity of heavy bombardmey 
planes and the economic factors jp. 
volved, required that to fly as prin. 
cipal pilot on four-engine plang 
a man must have 10 years of expe. 
rience with 2,000 hours flying tim 
Two new minimum methods ¢ 
qualifying principal pilots for fou. 
engine military airplanes have bee 
established: 

“A. That he is an active rate 
pilot whose official record indicate 
that he is credited with not les 
than 750 hours as a rated pilot in 
military airplanes and that he ha 
held a military rating as heavier. 
than-air pilot, and has been m 
active duty as such continuously 
for a total of not less than tw 
years. 

“B. That he is an active rated 
pilot whose official record in. 
dicates that he is credited with not 
less than 500 hours, one and a hal 
years of continuous duty as active 
rated pilot, has been on duty ina 
multi-engine equipped bombard- 
ment or reconnaissance unit for at 
least one year, and is a qualified 
principal pilot of a multi-engine 
bombardment type airplane.” 

To qualify as principal pilot on | 
two-engine planes, a pilot must hold 
a rating as pilot of military heavier- 
than-air craft, be on duty as such, 
and be credited officially with at 
least 300 pilot hours in military air- 
planes. Gen. Arnold explained that } 
transition training from two to four 
engine equipment is a matter of 
only three to five hours, depending 
upon the experience of the pilot 


Medium Bomber Part 


Order Given Chrysler 


CHRYSLER Corp., Detroit, Mich, 
has announced receipt of a $42,000,- 
000 order from Glenn L. Martin 
Nebraska Co. to produce nose and 
fuselage sections for Martin B-2 
medium bombers to be assembled 
at ‘the government-owned Omaha, 
Neb., plant. 

Production on the order will be 
spread among plants at Detroit, 
Dayton, O., and New Castle, Ind, 
to speed the program and will pro- 
vide employment for about 10,000 
men, the announcement said. 

Parts from all plants will be 
brought to a new 600,000 sq. ft. unit 
in Detroit for subassembly, after 
which they will be shipped to} 
Omaha. i 








Sabotage by Hoppers 

Reliance Manufacturing Co., maker 
of parachutes at Washington, Ind. 
reported recently that grasshopper 
“tobacco juice” is slowing up one 
phase of war preparations. Many of 
the company’s parachutes have been 
ruined in drop-testing. The chutes 
landed in grasshopper-infested fields 
and the insects spat on them, cau 
ing small holes to appear in the 
fabric. These holes cannot be re 
paired, the firm reports. 
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Airline Aids Program 
To Speed Bomber 


Deliveries to British 


OOPERATING with the War 
Dept. to assume an important 
role in the national defense effort, 
Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
has inaugurated an extensive pro- 
gram to train junior Air Corps 
pilots in multi-engine operations for 
\the Air Corps Ferry Command and 
to qualify commercial pilots for the 
} British trans-Atlantic ferry service. 
| Civilians to trained will be 
those seeking service as pilots with 
‘the Atlantic ferry organization, 
| Atfero of Montreal, according to 
| Jack Frye, TWA president, while 
| Air Corps pilots trained will be 
| young officers slated to ferry multi- 
|engined bombers across the U. S. 
| for delivery to Atfero, thus expedit- 
ing deliveries of warplanes to the 


H ac first of two schools designed 
F to turn out ferry pilots began op- 
|erations June 23, with an_ initial 
| group of 18 Air Corps pilots as- 
| signed to receive the special four- 
weeks’ training at the civilian con- 
{ tract flying school operated by TWA 
) at Albuquerque, N. M. 

| After receiving transition training 
| to qualify them for the special serv- 
}ice, the Air Corps officers will be 
assigned immediately to the Ferry 
| Command to take delivery of bomb- 
| ers at factories and fly them across 
| the country to an unnamed Atlantic 
bag airport. There the craft will 
be taken over by commercial pilots, 
jalso trained at the Albuquerque 
| school, who will take them across 
‘the Atlantic under the direction of 
| Great Britain’s trans-Atlantic ferry 
| organization. 

A second school, to be operated 
» solely by the Air ‘Corps, is sched- 
| uled to open soon at Barksdale 
| Field, La. The two schools in full 
| operation are expected to turn out 
ut 100 qualified ferry pilots each 


word 
| To adminis- 
ter its project, 
unprecedented 
in aviation his- 
tory. TWA has 
created a spe- 
cial training 
division with 
Otis F. Bryan, 
TWA chief 
pilot, as gen- 
eral manager. 
Explaining that 
nearly 800 per- 
sons, including 
flight instructors, office personnel, 
mechanics and pilots pace will 
be involved, Frye rted that 
approximately 50 _ rs of the 
jairline flight training personnel and 
other employes have already been 
transferred to the “Eagle Nest Flight 
Center” at Albuquerque, while ad- 
ditional personnel are being em- 
ployed and trained for subordinate 
positions on the school staff. 
| TWA, he said, was selected to 
‘conduct the course because of “our 
‘experience in operating the Boeing 
,Stratoliners,” the only four-engined 
transport planes in domestic air- 
jline service. 

“Anticipating the project, TWA 
has been building up its flight and 
jeround training personnel reserve 
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for months,” Frye stated, “and the 
program will not affect our regular 
airline operations in any way.” 

The War Dept. has assigned an 
undisclosed number of four-engined 
Consolidateds, four-engined Boeings, 
twin-engined Lockheed Hudsons 
and single-engined North Ameri- 
can Harvard trainers to TWA for 
use as training planes. Six planes 
had been received by TWA when 
the school opened June 23. 

Bryan, who has been TWA’s chief 
pilot since Apr. 1939, received spe- 
cial training in Stratoliner opera- 
tion before the 33-passenger trans- 
ports were placed in service a year 
ago and then developed a program 
for training other pilots in their 
operation. While at his new post, 
Bryan’s duties as chief pilot will 
be handled by D. L. Mesker, assist- 
ant chief pilot. 


Army-Navy Briefs 


TWELVE AIR CORPS officers from 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., recently con- 
cluded a three-week experimental course 
in glider flying training with two-place, 
eight-place and fifteen-place craft. Air 
Corps officials who have generally felt 
that gliders are not as well adapted for 
troop transport purposes as powered 
planes are reported studying the re- 
sults of the experiment, so that no 
effective means of troop movement will 
be overlooked. A small number of 
motorless craft have been ordered by 
the Air Corps to continue the study. 
The three-week experimental course 
was conducted under War Dept. con- 
tract at two civilian schools, the Elmira 
Gliding Area Soaring Corp., Elmira, N. 
Y., and the Lewis School of Aeronautics, 
Lockport, IIl. 


2 

ARMY AVIATION CADETS must 
have been American citizens for 10 
years preceding their appointment to 
the Air Corps under a new War Dept. 
regulation. In the past, applicants were 
eligible as soon as they received final 
citizenship papers. Air Corps officials 
state that the new ruling will have 
little effect on current training program 
since very few applicants fail to meet 
the requirement. 


« 

MORE APPLICANTS qualified as 
aviation cadets during the week ended 
June 21 than during any other similar 
period in Air Corps history, according 
to War Dept. announcement. A total 
of 786 applicants were accepted for 
flight training, as compared with 555 
during the previous record week ended 
June 14. Air Corps now has over 9,000 
cadets in training, most of them as 
pilots, at 45 civilian contract and Army 
schools. 


o 

A 2,000-ACRE site near Rome, N. Y.., 
has been selected by the War Dept. for 
the construction of an Air Corps depot 
to cost approximately $13,200,000. The 
Rome site is the third selected of five 
new depots planned by the Air Corps 
under its expansion program. There are 
now four other air supply and repair 
— in use and two under construc- 

on. 

Other new Air Corps sites recently 
selected include Merced, Cal., Enid,- 
Okla., and a tract of land six miles 
from Sherman and Denison, Tex., for 
the location of basic flying schools. 
Columbus, Miss., is also slated for an 
Air Corps pilot training school, though 
the type of training to be conducted 
there has not been reported. 


Jack Allard Back 
Jack Allard, head of Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corp., has returned from a quick 
trip to England via Pan American Clip- 
per to Lisbon and KLM between Eng- 
land and Lisbon. 
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TWA Undertakes Ferry Pilot Training for Army Air Corps 





Buffsles at Singapore 











HANGARS OF THE RAF at the British Fleet Base in Singapore have taken 
on the appearance of aircraft factories in mass production as Brewster Buffalo 


Single-seater fighters, 


arriving frem the U. S. via ocean transports, are removed 


from their packing cases and reassembled for the defense of the Far East. Ac- 
counts appearing in Malayan newspapers state that there are “hangar after 


hangar of Buffalos in assembled and disassembled state” at RAF bases. 
nically designated as the Brewster 339 by its manufacturer, 


renamed the Buffalo by the RAF. 


Tech- 
the fighter was 





British to Resume 
Atlantic Flights 
With New Boeings 


THE BRITISH Press Service has 
announced that British Airways will 
shortly operate between England 
and Baltimore with their three new 
American Boeing 314 flying boats, 
and about once a fortnight, in the 
intervals between flights, to West 
Africa. 

British Airways will also operate 
a weekly flight between England 
and Montreal using a Consolidated 
B-24 Liberator bomber converted 
for civil work and now registered 
as a civil plane. 

Preparations are being made at 
the Pan American Airways base at 
the new Baltimore Municipal Air- 
port for the British planes. About 
40 persons are currently employed 
but no mechanics have as yet put 
in an appearance. The British in- 


tend to do their own servicing and 
Pan American, which has main- 
tained a staff at the base, has moved 
its equipment to one side. 

First westbound British trip with 


a Boeing 314 is expected before 
Aug. 1. 
Planes for Parachutists 


Specially equipped transports for par- | 
achute troops are reported included } 
among approximately 90 planes to be 
manufactured by Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Inc. under terms of a $10,587,192 con- 
tract awarded by the War Dept. late | 
last month. 





Atlantic Service | 
(Continued from page 1) 





Lockheed Hudsons will also be used | 
is not known but this is believed 
unlikely except on eastbound flights 
because of westbound flight con- 
ditions. 
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B-26 bomber tail surfaces, built on subcontract by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 


O help meet the nation’s need for 
planes and still more planes, Good- 
year is serving the aviation industry 
with all the skills acquired in our thirty 
years’ experience in aeronautical en- 


gineering. 


Today, through our subsidiary Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation, we are 
manufacturing numerous essential 
parts that come within our wide knowl- 
edge of light metal alloy fabrication 
for aircraft construction. 


These parts include wings, nacelles, 
floats, tail and other surfaces, now being 
produced on subcontract for primary 
airplane manufacturers, including The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation and Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation. 


At the same time our output of airplane 


tires, tubes, wheels, brakes and other 
airplane accessories is at its all-time 


high, and increasing every day. 


This, with our production of bullet- 
puncture-sealing rubber linings for gaé 
and oil tanks, flotation bags, quick in- 
flatable rubber boats and other life- 
saving equipment, makes Goodyear the 
nation’s foremost supplier in this field. 


By this “all out” cooperation with the 
aviation industry, Goodyear is pursuing 
the same forward-looking policy it has 
long maintained with automobile and 
motor truck manufacturers — namely, 


ON 
AIRPLANE 


YOuUR NEW 
TURES, 


SHIP 
TUBES, 





Goodyear airplane tires, tubes, wheels 
and Hydraulic Disc Brakes, famous for 
dependability, are built for all types 
of ships 


to serve as a mass-producer of quality 
parts developed out of our close associa- 


tion with all transport problems. 


The high quality and dependability of 
Goodyear products is attested by their 
universal use on all types of aircraft. 


SPECIFY 
WHEELS 


GOODYEAR 
ee ae a 
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American 


British Veto Conversion Suggestion; 


Hudsons Suddenly Moved Up to Canada 


Daily 


American Aviation 


Queries 


British Quarters on 


Trans-Canada and Slow Bomber Movement 
Gets Quick Results 


OFFICIAL London quarters are 
not considering the conversion of 
Lockheed Hudson bombers to trans- 
ports, Sir Vivian Gabriel, public 
relations officer for the British Air 
Commission, informed American 


| Aviation Daily on July 2 after the 
+Daily had asked Washington and 


# 


British sources why the bombers 


j}could not be used for transport 


purposes in place of the Douglas 
DC-3 planes requested from U. S. 


| airlines. 


“To begin with,” Sir Vivian said, 
“as urgent as is the need for trans- 


, ports the need for bombers is even 


| greater. 


We need as many of both 
types as we can get. But while the 


|Hudson might be easily converted 


into a transport, it is our under- 


| standing that the DC-3 is the best 
| possible plane for our present mili- 


, this 


Atlantic ferrying program, 


tary need. Even more important is 
the fact that we need all the Hud- 
sons we can get as bombers.” 

Questioned as to whether a num- 
ber of Hudsons were now lying on 
side of the water idle, Sir 
Vivian answered emphatically that 
this was not true. 

“On one occasion, early in the 
there 


were some 83 such planes lying idle. 


| Perhaps that is how the rumor orig- 


” 





inated. But the Hudsons were re- 
duced to less than a quarter of that 
number within three or four days. 


All Hudsons at present are being 
flown across to England as fast as 
possible. It should be made clear 
that while Lockheed produces a 
number of Hudsons a month, they 
are usually turned out in bunches. 
Consequently a few may be grouped 
together in one spot in a certain 
week before they can be ferried 
across. 

“Also, it is not always possible 
to clear them as quickly as is 
needed. The planes must be espe- 
cially outfitted. More than a per- 
sonnel problem is involved. And 
while the Hudson may be converted 
quite easily into transports, it is 
impossible at the moment to con- 
sider anything that might delay, 
even briefly, the shipment of 
bombers.” 

(Sir Vivian was questioned about 
excess Hudsons lying idle in the 
U. S. prior to arrival in the offices 
of AMERICAN AVIATION of an air view 
taken very recently showing 140 to 
160 Hudsons lined up at Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank. Within a 
few days after publication by 
American Aviation Daily of the fact 
that large numbers of Hudsons 
have been sitting idly on airports, 
there was a sudden fact movement 
of Hudsons to Canada.) 

Questioning of British sources by 
the Daily as to why planes were 
not also requisitioned from Canada 


Cai LL SAGE 


THE EXACT DATE on which the above photograph was taken is not 


known, but it was just recently, perhaps a few weeks 
| airport: Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank, Cal. The planes: 


ago at most. The 
Lockheed 


Hudson bombers, for the most part, literally stacked up waiting for— 
|, well, you guess why. Each bomber can be converted into a transport in 


| five days. The British deny that bombers are not being flown over, they 


Aviation for July 


15, 1941 


is believed to have led to a sudden 
decision by the British to request 
two Trans-Canada Air Line planes. 
It is known that Washington offi- 
cials informed the British that it 
would be very diplomatic and would 
ease tension in the U. S. if such 
were done. The British followed 
through immediately. 

Sir Vivian stated that Great Brit- 
ain does not, at present, anticipate 
a need for obtaining more transport 
planes from the domestic airlines 
beyond the 24 DC-3 transports re- 
quested recently, of which 12 have 
been obtained. Sir Vivian stressed 
the fact that war needs cannot al- 
ways be foreseen far in advance 
and that developments might pos- 
sibly make further demands neces- 
sary. 

“We need and want the 12 addi- 
tional planes. Whether we will get 
them is another matter. That, I 
should assume, would be a ques- 
tion to be answered by your gov- 
ernment.” 

He said the British had merely 
placed a requisition for a certain 
number of transport planes. How 
or where they were to be acquired 
lay in the hands of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. Sir Vivian made it clear 
that Britain had no desire to “cre- 
ate a disturbance,” but was attempt- 
ing to meet an important problem in 
the best possible manner.” 


Republic Ups Backlog 

With the recent purchase of $8,165,400 
worth of military planes and parts from 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., the firm has reported an increase 
in its backlog to more than $68,000,000. 

All production is for the U. S. govern- 
ment. 


No Airplanes to Convert to Transports? 





deny officially that planes are “stacked up’ 
Yet the U. S. air transport industry is being drained of 


the story. 





Frye Says Airlines 

Pinched on Planes; 

Air Service is Vita 

THE AIR transport industry 
already beginning to feel the ping 
of British demands for air transpg 
planes at a time when sched 
air transportation is an absoly 
necessity as a result of the natiog 
defense program, Jack Frye, pre 
dent of Transcontinental & We 
Air Inc., said July 7 in commenti 
on the latest British request for 
Douglas DC-3 planes. 

“The airlines of the country ha 
been faced with unprecedented 4 
mands for air travel primarily qd 
to the industrial expansion resultiy 
from the national defense program! 
he said. “Scheduled air transport 
tion is an absolute necessity in oe 
ordinating all efforts for speedip 
up our defense. I do not see hg 
we are going to keep up the prese 
pace if we have to curtail our se 
ice as a result of withdrawing oy 
airplanes from operation. 

“Air transportation has proved iz 
valuable in Europe, Asia and Afri 
during these times and I do y 
think this country can get aloe 
with it. However, I suppose it is 
case of balancing one need again 
another and I am not in a position 
to question the wisdom of this lates# 
request. 

“I hope the problem will adjust 
itself so that industry in this coun# 
try will not be hampered by am 
reduction in air service at a time 
when it is most needed.” 


% \. 
A wes 





’ in the U. S. The picture te 


equipment while good transport equipment sits idle on a west coast fiel® 


(P. S. We counted about 155 Lockheed Hudsons. 


What’s your co 


There are six Lockheed P-38 pursuits at the right.) 





WRIGHT CINCINNATI DIVISION 


ONE YEAR AFTER INCEPTION OF WRIGHT PLAN 


JUST A YEAR after the approval of the original proposal by the 
Defense Commission, Cyclone 14’s are rolling off the line at the Wright 
Cincinnati Plant. Presented to the Government in June, 1940, this 
proposal led the way for the thousands of contracts which followed and 
“The Wright Plan”, developed by Wright and Government officials, 
became the model after which these contracts were patterned. 


The 2,120,000 sq. ft. Wright Cincinnati Plant increases Wright manu- 
facturing area to nearly 5,000,000 sq. ft. and will provide facilities for a 
total output of approximately 4,000,000 horsepower per month. With an 
unparalleled designand manufacturing background, Wrighthasassumed 
major responsibility in power production for America’s air supremacy. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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A Year and Forty-Five Days 


J FOLLOWING are excerpts from an editorial en- 
titled “1,000 Transports” published in AMERICAN AvI- 
ATION on June 1, 1940, just following the action of Congress 
in transferring the independent Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity to the Department of Commerce. These excerpts are 
pertinent today. 


1,000 Transports 

The time has come to lay all of the cards on the 
table. 

For 21 months the Civil Aeronautics Authority was 
making minute preparations for a big old-fashioned 
picnic that was some day to be held. Every detail 
was being planned with excruciating care. A two- 
hour argument as to whether there would be 241 


in the wake of hesitancy, procrastination, petty legal- 
—-- 

If airline pilots are to be adequate in number, the 
CAB must hasten air mail rate revisions to make it 
possible for the air transport industry to build up a 
reserve, to engage in proper training. Of what use is 
an intricate and theoretically-balanced air mail rate 
formula if, in an emergency, the whole formula is 
junked? 

An expanding air transport system is the most im- 
portant single adjunct to an aerial national defense. 
We need 1,000 transports in three years. * * * The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has not had to look over 
the ocean to find that history moves fast these days. 
It found that even its own foundations can be changed 
within 60 days. Let us hope that within the next 60 
days the Civil Aeronautics Board shows it can keep 
pace with changing conditions. If it doesn’t we will 
have to lay all of the cards on the table and call a 





knives and forks or 243 was just a matter of course. 
A six-months research study was instituted to deter- 
mine whether 24.5872 pounds of hot dogs would be 
needed or whether the party could “get along” on a 
mere 23.9887 pounds. 

After 21 months the Authority was about to set 
the date for the picnic, but a storm came up and the 
picnic grounds were washed away. 

History these days is not being built on the tradi- 
tions of the past. By the time the researchers finish 
their studies the original thesis has disappeared. By 
the time the Civil Aeronautics Authority had finished 
dotting all the i’s and crossing the t’s, there was no 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

It is a lot more satisfactory to have a picnic on the 

first good day and have a few hot dogs left over than 
to spend months preparing for just the split fraction 
— of hot dogs and have the picnic cancelled for 
good. 
Now that we are to have a Civil Aeronautics Board 
within the Department of Commerce after June 10, 
the new Board will not lack for things to do. Not 24 
hours had elapsed after the Senate decision permit- 
ting the reorganization of the CAA than the national 
defense program became uppermost in the news. If 
the Authority has been overburdened by administra- 
tive details, it will not have this excuse for lack of 
action after June 10. For it is being relieved of almost 
all of these details. 

Will the Civil Aeronautics Board rise to the na- 
tional defense needs? We aren’t talking about mili- 
tary airplanes and military aircraft production—the 
Army and Navy will tackle that problem. We are 
talking about the most vital adjunct to the national 
defense—a strong, expanding, efficient air transpor- 
tation system. 

* * * What is needed today is far-seeing action— 
action attuned, to tomorrow’s national needs. 

rts? That is the need today. Germany is 
teaching the world many new lessons in aviation and 
not the least important is the transportation of troops 
and equipment by air. And the backlog of any such 
military use of air transports is a commercial air 
transport system manned by men with operating ex- 
perience, men who know how to fly in all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of conditions, men who keep 
in active training. 

In this great United States of America we have but 
a handful of transport airplanes. Three hundred air- 
planes hardly constitute a vital transportation system 
in a nation of this size. 

* * * It is clear that the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, to date, has not risen to genuine leadership in 
building up a vast and important air transport system 
as a backlog for national defense. * * * Tragedy stalks 


spade a spade. 


Overnight domestic air transportation has become a 
war industry. Aircraft for fast transportation and 
communication are a part of our national defense 


* * 


program. * 


Postscript 
By July 15, 1941, one year and 45 days later, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was still muddling around on air mail 


rates, had made little progress, had all but dropped out 
of sight in the defense program, had failed to carry the 


ball Congress handed to it. 





‘Girl of the Month’ 





Florence Barry 


Selected by Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. to be featured by Ches- 
terfield cigarettes as the “girl of 
the month” for its July poster ad- 
vertising, the photograph of pretty 
Florence Barry, 24, American Air- 
lines’ stewardess, will appear in ad- 
vertisements all over North Amer- 
ica during the next few weeks. Miss 
Barry is 5 feet, 3 inches tall, weighs 
108 pounds, has dark brown hair 
and brown eyes. 


Air Officer Commands 
Newfoundland Base 


Brig. Gen. Henry W. Harms, veteran 
Army air officer attached to the office 
of the chief of staff, Washington, D. C., 
has been assigned commanding general 
of the Newfoundland Base Command, 


replacing Col. Maurice D. Welty, In- 
fantry. 

Placing the force in Newfoundland 
under Gen. Harms, who is a graduate 
of the Air Corps Tactical School and 
rated as a command pilot, a combat 
observer and a technical observer, is 
held indicative of the emphasis being 
placed on Newfoundland as an out- 
post for air defense of the U. S. 

Gen. Harms, who will leave for his 
new post July 16, formerly served a 
commandant of the Air Corps training 
center, Moffett Field, Cal., and as chief 
of the procurement section, office of 
the chief of the Air Corps. 


British Pay $100,000 
Each for 12 DC.3's 


THE 43 transport planes sold to 
the British in 1940, mostly DC-2’, 
Boeing 247’s, etc., varied in price 
from $35,000 to $52,000 each and 
averaged about $45,000 each, it has | 
been learned. 

The 20 planes given up earlier | 
this year were DC-2’s and Lock- 
heed Lodestars, averaging about 
$36,500 but varying widely in price 
from $32,000 to $45,000 depending 
on age, equipment, etc. 

The 12 DC-3’s turned over to the 
British July 7 averaged $100,000 in 
price per plane. The government 
considers this price reasonably high 
allowing for future replacements. 


NWA Sells to British 


Northwest Airlines has sold 2 | 
number of standard constant- | 
propellers to the British through the 
British Air Commission, George 
Gardner, vice president in charge 
of operations, announced June 3. 

Formerly in use on the line’ 
Lockheed planes, the propellers at 
being replaced by a new hydro- 
matic type. Northwest has also sold 
other equipment to the British, in 
cluding magnetos, pistons, i 
receiving sets and instruments. 
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WHAT A SPINNING TOP DOES 


Alucard every major vessel in the United States Navy, the 
Army, the Coast Guard and the auxiliary services, in the cock- 
pit of every Army and Navy combat plane, spinning tops are 
serving the National Defense. The natural phenomenon of 
the gyroscope has been harnessed to provide America with 
some of the finest navigational equipment in the world. 


— spinning tops of the highest order of perfection — 
















have made possible true north navigation and the wonders of automatic 
steering. In the air, whirling metal rotors in the Directional Gyro, Gyro- 
pe Rg este: perme rier derrose i aalaed 
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Airlines Face Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 








how long this respite will continue. 

Meantime Douglas Aircraft Co. 
was producing only about 12 Doug- 
las DC-3 transports a month, while 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. production 
of transports was at a minimum. 
Full blame for this low production 
was being placed on the policy of 
the War Dept. and there were in- 
dications that the transport situa- 
tion might become an explosive is- 
sue with Congress wanting to know 
' why the Army had not given a 
| go-ahead for transport production a 
year ago. 
| _ Airlines are faced with an acute 

shortage of equipment. While they 

are willing to give up all spare 
' equipment to the British, and favor 
' the British aid program, they are 
faced with unprecedented traffic 
demands arising from the national 
\, defense program, and have no as- 
surances from Washington that the 
! industry is being considered in its 
proper defense role. 
| To date the airlines have given up 
| approximately one-third of their 
i g_~ to the British or to the 
; U. S. Army Air Corps. Last year 
+ the airlines voluntarily sold 43 
transports to the British, chiefly on 
the assumption that they would ob- 
| tain delivery on new equipment on 
order at that time. Then the Army, 
which had not ordered transports 
| for its own use when production 
| facilities were easily available, de- 
_ cided it wanted transports in an 
‘ 1lth-hour decision. The airlines, 
accordingly, gave releases on 50 
» Douglas transports which they had 
| on order at the time. 

So far this year the airlines have 
released about 20 transports by 
) reason of an earlier request trans- 
) mitted by the President to Secre- 
| tary of Commerce Jesse Jones. After 
+ long delays these planes have finally 
) all left Miami bound for Africa by 
way of Brazil. Half of them have 
) been delivered to the British after 
| having been flown across the South 
} Atlantic by American pilots. 

Then came the British request for 
24 more transports, 12 for July de- 
livery and 12 for August. There 
were no more “spares” available in 
the industry. Every transport was 
being pressed into daily service. But 
the “request” which came down 
from the White House was no mere 
suggestion, it was backed up with 
authority. The Air Transport Asso- 
. ciation held a meeting, accordingly, 
» and voted on a formula to be applied 
+ to the industry as a whole, the for- 
mula determining the number of 
planes each line should give up. 

Eastern, TWA, and American, each 
were to give two planes according 
to the application of the formula. 
' Pan American Airways was to give 
four, and Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines and United, one each. The 
complete roster was not known as 
. this issue went to press as there was 
some question about TWA’s “quota.” 

But the requisitioning of trans- 
port planes, with its immediate re- 
sult of curtailment of schedules on 
major lines, stirred up sufficient 
+ controversy to cause the British to 
| back-track on their demands, and 
) for the U. S. government to pass 
} down word that the August sched- 
ule of 12 transports would probably 
not be requested. 


There were four major reasons 
why the air transport industry pro- 
tested so vigorously against the con- 
stant drain on its equipment. These 
paramount reasons are: 

1. Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
continued to build up its commer- 
cial airline service, including the 
opening of three daily non-stop 
trips between Toronto and New 
York. Yet this airline, owned by 
the Canadian Government which is 
part of the British Empire, at war, 
had not been called upon to give 
up any of its equipment. 

2. There were quantities of Lock- 
heed Hudson bombers owned by the 
British sitting around at various 
airports in the U. S., as many as 
140 to 160 on Burbank airport alone. 
Hudsons can easily be converted to 
transports in five days per ship. 
The airlines wondered why they 
had to give up DC-3 equipment 
when there was this supply of 
Hudsons available on the ground 
awaiting delivery. 

3. The British had been urged by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau to buy transports when the 
war first began and no amount of 
urging could bring the British 
around to making purchases. At 
that time there were ample produc- 
tion facilities available. 

4. The War Dept. had signally 
failed to speed up production of 
transports and had, as a matter of 
fact, delayed Douglas and Lockheed 
production by a full month last 
winter by a series of ill-timed and 
ill-advised pronouncements _ that 
transport production was holding up 
military production, a statement 
proven untrue by a thousand bits 
of evidence. 

Technical experts pointed out that 
although it requires only five days 
to convert a Hudson bomber into a 
transport (since the Hudson is actu- 
ally a transport converted into a 
bomber), it requires three weeks to 
convert a Douglas DC-3 into a 
troop-carrying transport. Further, 
the Lockheed has considerably more 
speed and greater range. 

Douglas is producing about 12 
DC-3’s a month, while Lockheed 
production of Hudsons is now at the 
rate of about 110 a month. Neither 
company is producing its potential 
in transports because of War 
Department restrictions. Although 
the Air Corps has taken over vir- 
tually all of the Douglas DC-3 
production for its own use, it has 
not yet, after all this time, made it 
possible for Douglas to double its 
production—and this requires six to 
nine months of tooling. 

It was definitely confirmed that 
the British wanted the 12 DC-3’s 
(and they didn’t want any other 
type of plane) for troop carriers. 


The British have satisfied Washing- ~ 


ton officials that no transports taken 
from this country will be used in 
any respect for building up com- 
mercial airline service abroad. 

Consensus in Washington was 
that the air transport industry has 
been given a run-around and is 
being crippled when such crippling 
could have been avoided by intel- 
ligent and coordinated action both 
on the part of the U. S. Government 
and the British. 

Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics 


Canadian Colonial Attorney Says 
Janas Would Welcome Investigation 


SIGMUND JANAS, president of 
Canadian Colonial Airways Inc., 
would “welcome the sunlight of an 
investigation,” M. O. Dunning, CCA 
Ltd. attorney, told the CAB on June 
25 in oral 
argument. 

Dunning, ap- 
pearing before 
the Board in 
argument on 
the proposed 
report of CAB 
Examiner Al- 
fred Forster 
which recom- 
mended that 
ECA Ltd. 
should not be 
awarded a New 
York-Montreal certificate, claimed 
that in recent CAB hearings Janas 
has been subjected to “repeated 
sniping” by the Board’s lawyers. 

The brief filed by CAB Attorneys 
Emory T. Nunneley Jr. and Edward 
A. Foote in the CCA Inc., rate case 
“was an attempted villification of 
four outstanding American citizens, 
who are pioneers in the aviation in- 


Janas 


dustry of this country,” Dunning 
said. 

If Forster’s report is adopted 
CAB, he stated, CCA Ltd. would } 
“deprived of its franchise and forced 
to liquidate its business to the det 
ment of all those who, by their iz 
vestment, attested their faith in ¢ 
future of the air transportation iy 
dustry.” : 

Referring to the Nunneiey-Footg 
brief, Dunning said it was “ 
leased to the newspapers . . . 
fore Examiner Bell had 
opportunity to utilize and a 
himself of the contents of this leg, 
brief in rendering his decision ap 
report . Examiner Forster, 
my mind, not desiring the leg 
department of your Board to 
his case in the newspapers befor 
he had an opportunity to render } 
decision, rushed his report to j 
completion.” 

Edward Sweeney, public cou 
took no exception to Forster’s 
port and supported its conclusionay 
that CAA Ltd. had failed to show & 
that its operation was required byw 
the public interest. 





Board, which could have made it 
possible for the airlines to purchase 
sufficient numbers of transports 
when facilities were available by 
straightening out the air mail rate 
situation two years ago, has taken 
no action whatever in the transport 
situation. 


Consolidation of 3 
EAL Routes Favored 
By CAB Examiner 


IN ADVISORY report issued July 
8 on application of Eastern Air Lines 
to consolidate AM-5, -20 and -42 
into a single route, CAB Examiner 
Berdon M. Bell recommended: (1) 
that EAL’s petition be granted, 
“provided that said certificate des- 
ignate as terminal points such points 
as are now designated terminal 
points in AM-5, -20 and -42”; (2) 
that CAB adopt an economic regu- 
lation which would permit all air 
carriers to fly over terminals when 
weather conditions do not allow 
dispatch of a trip to a_ terminal 
point scheduled as a regular stop 
on a through flight. 

Examiner Bell pointed out that 
at present EAL makes no distinc- 
tion in the operation of the three 
routes, “only such operations being 
performed at New Orleans and 
Houston (route terminals) as are 
required by the Board and Post 
Office Dept. at a terminal point.” 

While finding that public interest 
will be better served by consolida- 
tion of the routes, the examiner 
suggested that if the proposed meas- 
ure were approved unconditionally, 
Houston and New Orleans would 
become intermediate stops, and 
EAL, under existing economic regu- 
lations, would be permitted to fly 
over these points in the event they 
are closed in by bad weather, in- 
stead of cancelling the remainder 
of the trip. 

“The regulation (contained in the 
petitioner’s certificates),” he said, 
“provides that all trips must stop 
at terminals. Therefore, if it is as- 


certained at the next preceding stop 
that a terminal point is closed in 
by bad weather, it is compulsory 
on the carrier to cancel the re 
mainder of the trip. If, however, 
the station closed in is an inter 
mediate point, the carrier may fly 
over the intermediate station andj 
continue the trip. . : 

“If AM-5, -20 and -42 were con- 
solidated so that the present ter- 
minals Houston and New. Orleans 
would become intermediate points 
on one route, the petitioner would 
be authorized to fly non-stop be- 
tween any two points on the con- 
solidated route, subject to the regu- 
lations of the Board relating to 
non-stop service. It would 
appear appropriate to safeguard the 
public interest . by designating 
as terminal points in the new cer- 
tificate such points as are now des- 
ignated as terminal points. 

“To eliminate the problem expe- 
rienced by this and other carriers, 
it would seem desirable that an 
economic regulation be adopted 
which would permit not only this 
carrier but all carriers to fly over 
terminals when weather conditions 
do not permit dispatch of a trip to 
a terminal point scheduled as a 
regular stop on a through flight” 





American Adds Stops 


Subject to availability of equip- 
ment and completion of airport proj- 
ects, American Airlines will add 
seven cities to its system during 1941. 
It has been serving 53 cities and will 
serve 60 before 1942 according 
present outlook. All but one of these 
cities, however, were on route cef 
tificates previously granted by the 
CAB. The exception is Bridgeport 
Conn., for which American recently 
filed an application. Toronto and 
Windsor services were opened late 
in June. Lynchburg and Roanoke 
both Virginia cities, will be served 
by September if airport projects 
completed, service having been elim 
inated because of inadequate airpe 
some time back. Niagara Falls, N. ¥ : 
is scheduled for fall service, as ; 
as Bridgeport, Conn., and Ann Arbon 
Mich. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


| fate of the war hang, indeed, on a dozen or two dozen transport 
} planes? The air transport situation in the United States is 
gd critical. It will become much more so as the months 
go by. 

Of the reasons for the British shortage of planes, we do not 
presume to speak. Of our own shortage, there are some tangible 
observations at hand. 

In these columns on June 1, 1940, we called on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to make it possible for the production of 
1,000 transport airplanes. We said the time to prepare for emer- 
gencies was before, not during, the emergency. But the CAB 
and its predecessor, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, has made 
sluggish progress in stabilizing the air transport industry since 
the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act by Congress in 1938. 
! This agency in which so much early confidence was placed, has 
signally failed to remove the obstacles in the way of economic 
progress for the industry. 

Had the air mail pay been stabilized or rationalized two years 
f ago, the airlines could have obtained a sufficiency of transports 
before the curtailment of production. Banks were ready with 
the financing but the CAA (and later the CAB) failed to wipe 
away the economic uncertainties and failed to provide the con- 
structive and courageous leadership which was e 

The manufacturers were tooled up, they had the studanes to 
sell, they wanted the orders. These were not military planes 
on the drawing board. These were the real backlog of the manu- 








facilities were existent and ready. But delays, procrastination, 
dilly-dallying over trifles, prevailed—and the day came when it 
was too late. 

It is our measured opinion that the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and its successor, the Civil Aeronautics Board, failed to rise to 
the urgent need of the times and failed to execute the mandate 
i of Congress for the development of a strong air transport system. 
— is perhaps the paramount reason for the transport shortage 

y. 

But a second reason appeared last December when Secretary 
of War Stimson, without provocation or factual basis of truth, 
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facturing industry prior to the defense effort. The production | 
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“cracked down” on commercial air transport production on the 
unfounded grounds that it was interfering with military output, 
The airlines, he said, must take a back seat. The Air Corps at 
last wanted some transport planes. 

Result of the Stimson order was not a steady increase jp 
transport production, but actually a drastic curtailment. Instead 
of maintaining a weekly production of five DC-3 transports, the 
Douglas company has dropped down to about a dozen a month 
Lockheed likewise was hurt and its production of transports 
was stepped down. Today the great cry from England is for 
transport planes. There is an acute shortage in the United States 
— are urgent needs for transports in South America and 

ina. 

Why has the Army curtailed transport production? This isa 
question worthy of immediate Congressional inquiry. 

America’s air transport industry has given up approximately 
one-third of its equipment to the British or to the Army Air 
Corps. Last year the industry released the equipment volun. 
tarily on the assumption that it would obtain deliveries on equip. 
ment then on order from the Douglas and Lockheed plants. Then 
eame Secretary Stimson’s drastic action and the airlines found 
themselves sold out on spares and sold short on replacements. 
Today there isn’t a prayer of replacements for a long time to 
come. 

The United States lacks a sound and constructive aviation 
policy. There is still an enormous lack of understanding in 
Washington as to the essential character and value of air trans- 
portation in these times. Will we wait as long as England waited 
to realize the need? 

The crisis of today could have been avoided by sensible and 
intelligent action of yesterday, the type of action which every 
aviation expert was urging. We hope a constructive government 
policy will be forthcoming, but the prospects are not bright, 
Production of transports must be resumed at full speed, and the 
airlines must not be drained of any more equipment. The an- 
swer to the transport shortage can be found easily enough—but 
not by hacking away at the few transports left in scheduled 
operation in the United States. 


Let’s Have the News 


E MAY GET CALLED down for making the suggestion, 

but we’d like to read details of the attempted invasion of the 
British Isles last September and the part played in the set-back 
by British airplanes and pilots. The story of the invasion attempt 
with its disastrous losses to the Germans has been told by British 
and Americans coming to this side of the water. Evidently the 
story is well known to everyone in England although it can’t be 
printed there. It is the best story of the war. We think the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information would make more friends in the 
U. S. A. by releasing, instead of withholding, such information. 
Again the airplane, not sea power, saved the day. 


A Proud Anniversary 











E ARE HAPPY to extend congratulations to Boeing Air- | 


craft Co. on its 25th anniversary which it will celebrate 


July 15. Organized in Seattle as Pacific Aero Products on that | 
| by the 


date in 1916, Boeing has had a long and distinguished record of 
building for aviation and America. It is a tribute to the com- 
pany’s unbroken history that a number of members of the 
personnel started with it between 20 and 25 years ago. We wish 
Boeing godspeed on the next 25 years. 


The Outstretched Palm 


i | SHOULD BE GLAD to have an extra quarter, or even a 
half dollar, added to the price of my airline ticket if only 
I can be spared the specter of the outstretched palm of the men 
in the red caps.” These are the words of Devon Francis, presi 
dent of the Aviation Writers Association, whose letter on tipping 
at airports and terminals appears elsewhere in this issue. We 
second the motion most vigorously. Porter service at most ail 
ports—and in the Airline Terminal in mid-town New York—is 
a black eye to the airlines. In our opinion there is no excust 
whatever for tipping being permitted at any airport or termina 
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in the U. S. Except in occasional instances, the “service” rend- 


ered by porters is negligible. 


If the most modern of all forms 


of transportation is to live up to its name, it should see to it 
that abolition of all tipping by porters for carrying of luggage 
is the first order of business. There’s no excuse for it. 








Pro, Con and Otherwise 


A ‘Touching’ Story 


Los Angeles 
June 25, 1941 


To the Editor: 

It is not of record that a Francis 
was in that hardy band of pioneers 
who came to America in the May- 
flower, but if one of my forebears 
was, I am sure that he complained 
loudly and without surcease about 
the service, to the discomfiture of 
the captain and 
the dismay of 
the statistician 
in charge of 
plotting profit 


curves. 

And, it may 
well be added, 
he complained 
to the delight 
of those who 
were more 
timid, more 
reticent, who 
suffered mani- 
fold inconveniences but elected to 
hold their tongues. It has fallen 
to the lot of my clan to bear the 
burden of protest against abuses, 
public and private, for more years 
than I can, at the moment, con- 
veniently recall. 

In the midst of an extensive trip 
by air, I now address myself to a 
problem which presently is most 
vexing and which carries the seeds 
of greater trouble in an already 
troubled world. The time was when 
the citizenry of this great and re- 
sourceful nation, quick to seize on 
the flying machine as a medium of 
locomotion, enjoyed the advantages 
of air travel without the concurrent 
disadvantages of doling out coins 
to sundry persons in red caps for 
minor services. 

That was when the air transport 
industry, as we used to say eu- 
phemistically, was in its diaper 
stage. Treasurers carried company 
funds about in their hats and a 
dissatisfied customer could gain the 
ear of an airline president without 
hurdling assort Mosiers and 
Brattains. Men thought less in 
terms of market prices and more 
in terms of service. 

We now enter a new era, marked 
by the appearance of mercenaries, 
stewardesses and statements of 
profit and loss which, quite in- 
nocently I am sure, always manage 





es . 


Francis 


_— 


) to create a state of utter confusion 
} in the mind of the holder of three 


shares, common. Airline execu- 
tives have retreated physically into 
the inner recesses of their vast es- 
tablishments. In order to drop by 
and pass the time of day, it is now 
necessary to fill out Form Three 
giving residence, date of birth, 
length of acquaintance with the 
person to whom the petition is ad- 

and the subject of the pro- 
posed interview. 

Some aspects of the airlines’ serv- 
ice have been improved; other 
aspects of the service appear to 
borrow liberally from the connota- 
tion attached to the word by my 


dearly beloved uncle who runs a 
dairy farm near the Six Span 
Bridge a few miles from Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Into this new era has marched, 
in phalanx, a small army of men 
with red caps who seize upon one’s 
luggage at the doorways to airline 
terminal buildings, carrying the 
same a distance of from 10 to 50 
feet, and thereupon stand hitched 
until they are dispatched by the 
deposit of a coin in their palms. 


I should like at this point to draw 
a comparison between such service 
at an airport and at a railroad 
station. When I enter the La 
Salle Street Station in Chicago, or 
Grand Central Station in New York, 
I am seized upon by a man in a 
red cap who tears me bodily from 
my luggage and conducts me to a 
ticket window where I transact m~ 
business with the soul-less railroad 
corporation. That business may re- 
quire one minute or 10, depending 
on the length of my journey and 
the state of my finances, the latter 
having a precise bearing on whether 
I purchase a coach or a sleeper 
ticket. The man who has possessed 
himself of my luggage stands guard 
over it meanwhile and, when I have 
completed my contractual negotia- 
tions with the railroad corporation, 
he comes along like a gun bearer on 
an African safari to deposit his load 
in a rack above my head or beneath 
my berth in the train. His services, 
more often than not, will have re- 
quired a minimum of 10 minutes 
and a portage of an eighth of a 
mile. For that I am happy to re- 
ward him in the sum of one quarter 
of a dollar. 

Both as fact and for the sake of 
argumentative clarity, I must insist 
at this point that the railroad 
traveler is presented with a choice: 
he can hand over his luggage with- 
out argument to the man in 
red cap, or he can fight to retain 
possession of it. If he elects to 
fight and suffers dismemberment or 
permanent internal hurts, he does 
not, it is true, have redress to the 
courts. He has assumed a sporting 
risk cheerfully and must pay the 
consequences. 

But he does have that choice. 

The situation at airports is a con- 
trast. There the blood brothers of 
these men in red caps at the rail- 
road terminals also tear you bodily 
from your luggage, but their port- 
age often is no more than 10 feet, 
as at Washington Airport, and cer- 
tainly at no time exceeds 100 feet, 
as at La Guardia Field. I have 
paced off the distance between the 
doorway at Chicago’s airport and 
the consolidated ticket counter, and 
find it to be 21 steps. That would 
represent the amount of energy ex- 
pended by the average housewife 
in going about the kitchen prepar- 
ing a three-minute egg for an 
anemic husband, and I think we 
may well assume it to be an average 
of the energy-output of the men in 
the red caps per passenger at air- 
ports throughout the U. S. 
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“He always comes in from across the street to set his watch.” 





Moreover, these men in red caps, 
by some strange social alchemy, 
contrive to produce the impression 
of omnipotence. In their presence 
the traveler stands abashed and 
deferential and is a ready victim for 
what is known in the portaging 
trade as the touch. 

Upon leaving an airplane of a 
soulless airline corporation at the 
close of a journey, one presently is 
approached by a man in a red cap 
and is asked for his luggage stub 
or stubs. One is not permitted, as 
at a railroad station, to go to a 
counter and claim his bags from a 
baggage master and then joust with 
a man in a red cap for possession 
of them. The airline system has 
robbed the act of re-possessing 
baggage of all its sportiveness. The 
man in the red cap, by virtue of 
asking for one’s stubs, is, ipso facto, 
entitled to a reward in the sum of 
a quarter of a dollar. The deck, 
as it were, does not leave his hands 
at any time, and he can, and does, 
produce at will a full house of aces 
facing one-eyed jacks which he 
himself has declared wild. 

We now come to the most un- 
venial and unhappy aspect of the 
problem. The men in the red caps, 
having done their stint by a portage 
of 10 to 100 feet, proceed to load or 
unload the luggage into or out of 
the transport airplane of the soul- 
less airline corporation. That is to 
say, from being one’s personal if 
transient servants, they suddenly 
blossom forth without change of 
uniform into airline, or at least con- 
solidated airline, employes. They be- 
come neither fish nor fowl, neither 
the sportive jouster with whom you 
match your strength and footwork, 
nor the men assigned to carry out 
the contractual obligation of the 
soul-less corporation to care for 
your luggage. 

I submit that the men in the red 
caps should be one or the other. 
As an airline traveler, I resent on 
the one hand the practice of being 
shouldered into making endow- 
ments for door-to-counter services 
of so niggardly a nature and, on the 
other, of paying extra for a loading 
and unloading service at the air- 
plane itself which the price of my 
ticket ought to cover. I suppose 
arguments on one degree of plausi- 
bility or another can be advanced 


in support of the men in the red 
caps, but insofar as their personal 
service to me can be measured, they 
toil not, neither do they spin. 

Perhaps these things, like inter- 
national friendship and non-aggres- 
sion pacts, are beyond my under- 
standing, but it seems fair to ask: 
are not the soul-less airline cor- 
porations, in this new era, sacrific- 
ing one of the most delightful in- 
ducements they have to offer, to 
wit, freedom from the vexing neces- 
sity of doling out gratuities for 
service? 

I should be glad to have an extra 
quarter, or even half a dollar added 
to the price of my airline ticket, if 
only I can be spared the specter of 
the outstretched palm of the men 
in the red caps. 

Devon Francis, President 
Aviation Writers Association. 


Aero vs. Public Schools 


Glendale, Cal. 
June 23, 1941. 
To the Editor: 

Please accept my thanks for the 
editorial appearing on Page 18 of 
the June 15 issue of AMERICAN 
Aviation. I am glad to see that you 
concur with me on my ideas. The 
aeronautical schools, already estab- 
lished, can do a much better job of 
training men for the aviation in- 
dustry than the public schools, and 
the sooner the government realizes 
it the better for the industry. 

C. C. Mosetey, President 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute. 


Hotel Reservation Service 
Ready for Private Pilots 


Recently set up by Continental Hotel 
Service Corp., 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., a new travel card reser- 
vation service will make hotel accom- 
modations available to non-schedule 
pilots landing unexpectedly or without 
previous arrangements for accommoda- 
tions. 

Thirty-one offices throughout the coun- 
try will, when the plan is fully under 
way, take care of all details after land- 
ing, including hangaring of the plane, 
providing transportation from the field, 
and arranging desirable hotel accom- 
modations. 
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Sx SCOTCHMEN were the only 
other passengers aboard the 
freighter on which A. Amundsen 
came to America in 1898, so by the 
time the two weeks’ voyage was 
over the present works manager of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. had a 
fair smattering 
of Gaelic to 
add to his 
knowledge of 
Norwegian, 
Swedish and 
German. His 
first stop in 
America landed 
him in a room- 
ing house with 
a group of 
Finns. He 
could soon 
converse in 
that language. 

His English, despite his other 
languages, was a bit vague when 
he went to work in the tool room 
of General Electric Co. in Schenec- 
tady, soon after he landed. How- 
ever, he could make tools talk in 
any given language and that was 
the only thing that counted. The 
language of metals and fine preci- 
sion work, accompanied by pride at 
both, seems to be universal among 
workmen. Amundsen, however, got 
an extra share. From that first job 
in a tool room he progressed stead- 





Amundsen 
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ily, always working in the pro- 
duction field of industry. Seldom, 
in the past 42 years, has he been 
out of earshot of a factory whistle. 

A native of Drammen, Norway, 
where his father was a marine en- 
gineer, Amundsen is a product of 
the old school of training. After 
grammar school and high school, he 
began a five year term as a ma- 
chinist’s apprentice, working from 
6 aM. to 6:30 pm. For the first three 
years of his apprenticeship, he at- 
tended the Technical and Marine 
Engineering Evening School in 
Oslo. Finally, an apprentice no 
longer, he was ready to come to 
America. 

Amundsen started out in the tool 
room, at $12 a week. His work was 
good, so good that he soon had the 
opportunity to move to a position 
that paid several more dollars per 
week. He wanted more tool room 
experience, however, and he stuck 
to that job for a year, until late in 
1899, to gain the added experience. 

He stayed with General Electric 
until January of 1901, when he 
moved to Pittsburgh to work for 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. In 1903, a sister in 
Norway wrote that she wanted to 
join him in Pittsburgh and Amund- 
sen replied that it was an excellent 
idea. When the sister arrived, she 
brought a friend from Norway with 
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Join the FLY(ing) FISHERMEN 


For days of real sport, fly out to the West Yellowstone 
fishing country. Within ten miles of West Yellowstone 
airport are dozens of lakes and rivers full of big, hungry 
rainbows, browns and natives. Experts call it the finest 
trout fishing in the United States. Why not join the 
fly(ing) fishermen who are taking full limits of big fish 
day after day throughout the season? 














WESTERN AIR LINES 
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New Trimming on PAA Ships 





AN ATTRACTIVE new paint job is shown above on one of the Lockheeg 
Lodestars used on Pan American Airways’ Alaskan division. 
decoration is now being used on all of the landplanes of the Pan American 


Airways System. 


This new body 





her. Amundsen thought this was 
an excellent idea, too. They were 
married in 1904. 

With the exception of one year, 
from 1906 to 1907, when he worked 
for Union Iron Works in San Fran- 
cisco, as a marine machinist, 
Amundsen served continuously with 
Westinghouse from 1901 to 1918. He 
worked in different departments as 
a tool-maker instrument maker, in- 
spector and special service man. 
From 1911 to 1918 he was foreman 
of the industrial control, rectifier 
and auto-starter departments. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., expanding 
rapidly during the World War days, 
asked Amundsen to come over as 
factory superintendent in 1918. He 
held this job until 1933. In 1929 
and 1930 he re-organized the Sperry 
plants in London and Baltimore. 

In May of 1933, Amundsen joined 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. as works 
manager, his present capacity. If 
corporate terminology permitted, 
the sign on the door of his office 
would read “Works Manager and 
Balance Wheel.” 

Amundsen is always on the alert 
to keep production and expense 
balanced. He knows production, he 
knows tools and factories and he 
knows men. He is _ particularly 
strong on this last point and it is 
doubtful if any one in the plant has 
a wider acquaintance than he has 
among the 18,000 persons working 
for Wright Aeronautical. The rea- 
son for this probably is that he 
preaches, then practices 24 hours a 
day, full teamwork from the top 
to the bottom in all branches of the 
organization. 

In 1938, he made two trips that 
gave him an excellent view of the 
aviation plants of the world. The 
first trip, all in the U. S., covered 
7,500 miles and took him to all the 
leading plane factories between New 
York and Los Angeles. Sailing for 
Europe a short time later, he visited 
16 leading aviation plants in eight 
countries—England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Italy—where plane fac- 
tories were already getting into 
stride for the war ahead. 

Amundsen has three children, two 
sons and a daughter. The two sons 
are both technicians with Sperry 
Gyroscope. Amundsen and his wife 
and daughter live in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 

Amiable and tolerant, he is a 
fanatic on only one subject: polar 
exploration, a subject on which he 
is something of an authority. Don’t 
ever bet him that he doesn’t know 
the name of the lead dog in the 
fourth pack train of the second 
Amundsen expedition, or the exact 
degree of latitude reached by Scott 
on the morning of Jan. 11. You'll 
lose. 











Joseph W. Meyer, who started hy 
aviation career in Chicago & South. 
ern’s accounting department seven) 
years ago, has been appointed super. 
intendent of passenger traffic by the 
company. 





Norman lL 
Hess, who join. 
ed American ip 
1935 as a reser- 
vations salesman 
in New York 
has been pro- 
moted from a- 
sistant district 
sales manager 
at Buffalo w/ 
city sales mana- 
ger at Indiana- 
polis. He re- 
places F., G&G. 
Malbeuf, who 
has been promoted to the general of- 
fices of American at LaGuardia Field 
as assistant to the manager of the 
agency and foreign department, J 
Herman Theilig. Malbeuf started with 
American in 1932 as a chauffeur at 
Chicago. Hess was appointed city 
sales manager at Rochester in 1937 
and became assistant district sales 
manager at Buffalo last year. 

Arthur L. Hewitt has been named 
agency and tour manager for Western 
Air Lines, He replaces George Vaughan, 
who has entered the Navy flight train- 
ing school at Long Beach, Cal. Hewitt, 
who has been with WAL for eight 
months, formerly was associated with 
the French Line 

H. F. Milley is now Pan American 
Airways’ district sales manager in Los 
Angeles. 

R. I. McLaughlin, formerly in 
United’s Seattle traffic office, has been 
placed in charge of the company’s 
new Tacoma office and the surround- 
ing territory 





Hess 


@Obituary 


PRINCE GEORGE-VALENTIN BIBES- 
CO, 60, who received his flying license m 
1909, said to be the 20th international 
license issued, died recently in Bucharest, 
Rumania, it was reported on July 3. He 
was commander-in-chief of the Ru- 
manian Air Force during the Balkan 
war of 1913 and was elected president 
of Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale in 1930. 

DONALD BRITTON, 28, 
Wis., flyer died on June 19 at Ft 
Atkinson, Wis., as the result of in- 
juries received when his crop dusting 
plane crashed. 

LT. COL. ELMER D. PERRIN and 
A. J. BOWMAN were killed on June | 
21 in the crash of a Martin B-% 
medium bomber near Glenn L. Mari 
Airport, Baltimore. Col. Perrin, 45, had 
been representative at the Glenn » 
Martin Co. for the Army Air Com 
since Jan. 1940. Bowman was a civili# 
Army inspector. 
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puzzles! 








Last month we announced a new policy—tougher problems. So we started off with a tough 
one and what happened? The customers not only get the wrong answers—they don't even 
get our explanation of the correct one! From now on, maybe we ought to call 'em double- 





Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Dear Major: 

The other day I was sitting around the 
airport waiting for the wind to die down. 
As my thoughts wandered, I picked up a 


pencil and pad and set them down. Well, 
major, seeing it sort of fits in with your 
swell product, I decided to send it along 
and let you look it over. 
Here it is: 
I bought an airplane, second hand. 
To some it’s junk, to me it’s grand. 
Its motor used to spit and sputter 
Till I met a man who began to stutter— 
Use GGGGG-A-GGGGGGGGG! 
I filled her tanks and off I went 
And passed a Grummen h--- bent. 
Well, mister, you can take it from me, 
From now on I'll stick to G.A.G.! 
Yours truly, 
Wm. (Flying Bill) Ridley, Jr. 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


The following problem is undoubtedly 
one of the most difficult that has ever 
appeared on this page. You can blame 
your head-aches on Lt. Albert S. Ogden, 
of Upper Darby, Pa. If you get this one, 
boys and girls, you've got something! 
A pilot a off from his 
home airport and flies di- 
Sd rectly into thewind. Right 
after taking off, he sees 
his air-speed indicator is 
broken. So he decides to 
fly witha constant throttle 
setting and consequent! 
a constant but unknown air-speed. Sud- 
denly he finds himself flying into fog. Just 
as he enters the stuff, he notices a land- 
mark directly under him which he knows 
to be 40 miles from his home field. He 





continues to fly (still into the wind, of 
course) into the fog on instruments for 
one-half hour. He then gives up and turn- 
ing around instantly, heads for home. He 
flys out of the soup just in time to find 
himself directly over his home field. 

Assuming a constant wind velocity at 
all times, how fast is the wind blowing? 

Lt. Ogden says par for the above is 
20 minutes!—Ed. 


ALL ABOARD FOR GULFPRIDE! 


If you've ever watched a steam engine 
puffing down the tracks, you've noticed 
the thick black smoke that emerges from 
the stack when the fireman tosses on 
another shovelful of coal. 

Why don’t ordinary house chimneys 
smoke that way, too? It is because of 
the difference between hard coal and soft 
coal. Only soft coal is used in steam en- 
gines, “s it is one of the characteristics 


of soft coal that it gives off plenty of soot 
and dirt. Hard coal doesn't. 





It's the same with different kinds of 
crude oil. Some are naturally “cleaner.” 
Others are like soft coal—and sometimes 
it is difficult to get them “‘clean’”’ even 
with the best refining methods. 

You'll be glad to know that we take 
no chances with Gulfpride. To make sure 
it will be the cleanest oil your engine 
could get, we start out with only the finest 
crudes. But then, we refine Gulfpride by 
means of our Alchlor Process—the spe- 
cial refining method that takes out more 
of the carbon-and-sludge makers. 

This double-trouble we take with Gulf- 
pride assures you the finest lubricant with 
which you could ever protect your air- 
plane engine! 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Major: 


A few years ago I had a job barnstorming 
in Pennsylvania. I had bought an old Jenny 
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from the government scrap pile. My act was 
to fly through a small barn which had been 
built especially weak, for the occasion. But 
I had so little speed that sometimes the barn 
used to almost fall down on top of me. 
One day, when I was ready to go up, I 
discovered that I was out of gas. There was 
a Gulf tank at the field, so I took on a gallon 
and just for a little extra filled a thermos jug 
I had along. I got in the Jenny, warmed up 
the motor and started down the field. About 
twenty feet before I got to the barn I opened 
up the throttle. Immediately I felt a blow on 
my face as I hit the barn. I went through it 
so fast that the barn didn’t fall down till I 
was 10 miles away. About half an hour later 
I found myself over the ocean and out of gas. 
I crawled out on the wing and poured in 
the G.A.G. from my thermos jug. When I 
finally was able to land I discovered that I 
was in a small town near Paris, France. So 
here I am—no G.A.G., no job, no barns, no 
nothing. All because I put my trust in a small 
amount of G.A.G. Major, it’s too powerful! 


Geary Eicher 
Pitcairn, Pa. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 
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KLM Aiding British By Flying Vital Lisbon 


and Far Eastern Routes; West Indies Active 


Japan Covets Area 
Now Served in East 


Because of Resources 
By Metcs M. GREEN 


HE MEN of the KLM (Royal 

Dutch) Air Lines are currently 
making a war effort in Asia and 
Europe that is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the gallant record of Dutch 
navigators in other centuries. The 
government-controlled company is 
also doing sterling, if less vital work 
in the West Indies since the weed- 
ing out of a handful of Nazi sym- 
pathizers some time ago. 

In Asia KLM, in conjunction with 
its affiliate KNILM, is operating a 
twice weekly service between 
Lydda, Palestine, and Sydney, Au- 
stralia. Since the pressure of war 
has caused the British to suspend 
the service formerly maintained by 
Imperial Airways to the Orient, the 
Dutch line has become one of the 
most vital of Empire lifelines. 

Flying Douglas DC-3 equipment, 
KLM makes stops at Baghdad and 
Basra in Iraq, Bahrein in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Karachi, Jodhpur and 
Calcutta in India, Rangoon in 
Burma, Medan in Sumatra, Singa- 


pore in the Straits Settlements, and 
Batavia in Java, the eastern ter- 
minus of KLM. This flight is made 
in five days, with overnight stops 
at Basra, Jodhpur, Rangoon and 
Medan. 

From Batavia, which is the op- 
erating center for Dutch aviation 
while Holland is occupied by Ger- 
many, the KNILM carries the load 
to Australia, with stops at Soerabaja, 
Bali and Timor. Bali is the scene 
of the overnight stop. 

The KNILM, which, translating 
freely, stands for “Royal Nether- 
lands Indies Air Line,” also pro- 
vides regular service over several 
other routes throughout the strate- 
gically crucial East Indies. It runs 
three round trips a week from 
Batavia, the Javanese capital, to 
Singapore, the British Far Eastern 
nerve center. Once a week the flight 
continues north to Saigon, capital 
of French Indo-China. The Batavia- 
Singapore link connects with PAA’s 
trans-Pacific service, and is thus 


the Indies’ best connection with 
North America. 
Another KNILM weekly run 


branches north from Batavia to 
Balikpapan and Tarakan, important 
Shell oil fields on the east coast of 
Borneo. Occasionally, the planes on 








Each Way, Every Day — Chicago- New York 
FOUR NON-STOP FLIGHTS 


FOUR 


STRATOLINERS 


Effective July 10, TWA offers a faster Douglas non-stop, 
three Stratoliner non-stops—fastest flight between the nation’s 
largest cities—and a convenient Stratosleeper flight each night. 


Information, Reservations: Your Travel Agent 


or TWA Representatives Everywhere 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc, 


ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS 


TWA 


The 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
27 Aurbne 


this route continue north clear to 
Manila, though permission for the 
regular service has not yet been 
given by the U. S., according to 
KLM officials here. And less fre- 
quent service is given to Samarang 
in Java, Palembang in Sumatra 
where the Standard Oil Company of 
New York has wells, Makassar in 
the Celebes, and to various points 
in the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 

These names, to most Americans 
now, are as unpronounceable as 
they are romantic. But these places 
will mean plenty to us if Japan 
strikes at the Indies, and most au- 
thorities agree that it is this ocean 
empire that she covets most. The 
oil wells and refineries of Borneo 
and Sumatra are not the only war- 
time treasure in the Indies that 
Japan is eyeing. Sumatra, Borneo 
and Java between them grow much 
of the world’s rubber. The little 
islands of Billiton and Bangka off 
the Sumatra coast are prime sources 
of tin. 

And at the island of Bintang, a 
mere pin dot on the map, just east 
of Singapore, the Dutch own one 
of the world’s richest bauxite (alu- 
minum ore) sources. Everybody 
knows that the U. S. is short on 
rubber, tin and bauxite, but Japan 
is shorter still, and the Indies are 
temptingly near at hand. 

It is not widely known in this 
country that most of Japan’s bauxite 
now comes from Bintang, less than 
50 miles from the British naval 
powerhouse at Singapore. 

This explains a lot. If the Dutch 
closed Bintang to Japan, the Jap- 
anese either would have to grab it, 
or else stop making airplanes. The 
Dutch still sell bauxite to Japan 
because they know this. And Japan 
may hesitate a long time before 
touching off a fight that would turn 
Singapore’s sea and air power loose 
on her aluminum supply line at its 
source. 

Both KLM and KNILM do nearly 
all their flying with landplanes, and 
numerous fine, hard surfaced air- 


KLM Passenger 
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| 
KLM carried Wendell Willkie i 
tween Lisbon and England when & 
flew from the U. S. a few months agp 
The plane shown is a KLM Dougly 
DC-3. 





ports have been carved at enormoy 
cost out of the island jungles 
through the Indies. M uses 
DC-3 Douglases, Lockheed 14’s and 
two Sikorsky S-43’s. Two Dougla 
DC-5’s, which have been used by 
the West Indies branch, are being 
sent to the East to help carry th 
huge volume of business that is now 
taxing the company’s facilities there | 
KLM men here say that the Dutch/ 
government is now buying Ameri-} 
can aviation equipment at the rate 
of a million dollars worth a month, 
but the deliveries are so war-/ 
cramped that an end of the plane] 
shortage in the East Indies is not! 
yet in sight. 

The Dutch airlines are likewise 
anxious to hire American pilots for 
their Oriental branches, but they 
have been having even more trouble! 
finding pilots than planes.  This/ 
seems surprising, for although the 
pay in dollars is a little less than] 
commercial pilots get here, the liv- 
ing expenses in the Indies are more} 
than enough lower to make up the 
difference. And there’s always Balil] 
Possibly if the Dutch would “Bali-| 
hoo” the jobs more, the pilots could 
be found. 

In addition to the Palestine- 
Australia run, KLM is flying an- 
other of Britain’s lifelines, London 
to Lisbon. With the British Over- 
seas Airways managing the service, 
the Dutch are flying their Douglases 
over the hazardous over-water 











Tropical Base 








Dutch Air Lines’ central base of the West Indies network in the tropics. 
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New NEA Plane 





PICTURE SHOWS one of Northeast Airlines’ new 24-passenger DC-3’s, powered 
by two 1,200-hp. Pratt & Whitney Twin Row Wasps. The plane’s 24 seats make 


it the largest passenger-carrying DC-3 
these ships 


in operation. Northeast has three of 





stretch. With the sky full of Ger- 
man planes, this is certainly the 
toughest link in Britain’s commu- 
nications with the western hemi- 
sphere. This service which has 
carried Wendell Willkie and most 
of the other important travelers to 
and from England, will soon be 
stepped up to a daily basis. 

In the Caribbean the KLM war 
effort is less impressive than else- 
where, both because the area is far- 
ther from the danger zone and be- 
cause other airlines also serve much 
of the same territory. Nevertheless, 
the line is doing a good job here 
too. The wartime boom in the 
bauxite workings in Dutch Guiana 
has helped the route connecting this 
colony with Trinidad, Venezuela and 
Curacao. 

The British owned islands have 
been out of bounds for KLM since 
the spy scare following the Louie 
Grell case last year (AMERICAN 
Aviation, June 15). But with the 
suspected Nazis securely behind 
concentration camp fences, the 
British have now entirely forgiven 
their ally. KLM planes have just 
resumed their runs from Curacao 
to Trinidad. The regular shipping 
service in this area has been greatly 
interfered with by the war, and the 
airline’s business is consequently at 
an all time high. 

F. C. Aronstein, U. S. representa- 
tive of KLM in New York, reports 
that the West Indies operations 
showed a marked increase in 1940 
over 1939. Last year’s statistics with 
percentage of increases over 1939 
were: Revenue passenger miles 
flown, 598,682 (up 21%); revenue 
passenger seat miles flown, 6,832,734 
(wp 35%); revenue passenger seat 

es sold, 2,587,880 (up 18%); re- 
Venue passengers carried, 15,460 (up 

); express, excess baggage and 
mail pounds carried, 335,449 (up 


At the end of 1940, the West 
Indies division was operating 43,137 
miles per month and total route 
Mileage in operation was 1,982. 

Services operated were: Curacao- 
Aruba, 78 miles, 8 round trips 
weekly; Curacao-Aruba-Maracaibo, 

miles, 6 round trips weekly; 
Curacao-La Guaira, 174 miles, 6 
found trips weekly; Curacao-Bon- 
aire, 46 miles, 4 round trips weekly; 
Curacao-Aruba-Barranquilla, 417 
miles, 1 round trip weekly; Cura- 
ctao-Barcelona-Trinidad - Paramari- 
bo, 1,106 miles, 1 round trip weekly; 


Curacao-Coro, 75 miles, 1 round 
trip weekly. 

Completion of the maintenance 
base at Hato Airport, Curacao, has 
made it possible for KLM to over- 
haul its airplanes, engines and 
propellers under its own manage- 
ment. The West Indies division op- 
erates four Lockheed 14’s, two Doug- 
las DC-5’s, and two Fokker F-18’s. 

The RAF gets most of the publi- 
city and credit these days, and they 
deserve all they get, of course, but 
if the Allies win, the KLM men 
will also have played a significant 
part. Without benefit of newspaper 
writeups or radio interviews they 
are plugging along, keeping the 
communication lines open. And 
their job isn’t made any easier by 
the never-absent knowledge that 
their families and loved ones are 
hostages in German held Holland. 


6 Pick-up Routes 


Asked by Hawthorne 


HAWTHORNE AIRWAYS, 
Charleston, S. C., has indicated its 
intention to file application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for six 
pick-up routes, carrying mail and 
property. 

Routes proposed are: (1) Greens- 
boro-Richmond via 12 intermediate 
points and others not listed, (2) 
Richmond-Rocky Mount via 18 
points and others, (3) Greensboro- 
Rocky Mount via 18 and others, (4) 
Greensboro-Columbia via 19 and 
others, (5) Greensboro-Spartans- 
burg via 27 and others, and (6) 
Charlotte-Spartanburg via 18 and 
others. 

The company would use the pick- 
up system introduced by All Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc. Beverly E. How- 
ard is listed as president of Haw- 
thorne. 


Tom Hardin Returns 

Thomas O. Hardin, now attached to 
the Federal Loan Agency on leave from 
Southwest Feeder Airlines Inc., of which 
he is president, returned July 1 from 
La Paz, Bolivia, where he aided Pan 
American-Grace Airways in taking over 
the Aero Lloyd Boliviano airline from 
the Germans. 

Panagra has begun operations on the 
east-west routes formerly served by the 
Germans, while the Bolivians are re- 
suming service on the north-south 
routes. Until U. S. equipment can be 
obtained, German Junkers will be used 
on the latter routes. Bolivia has pur- 
chased the German assets in the old 
company. 

Hardin expects to return to South 
America in the near future. 
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American Opens Two New Air Links 
to Canada at Toronto and Windsor 


AMERICAN AIRLINES inaug- 
urated service between Buffalo and 
Toronto on June 24, and between 
Detroit and Windsor a few days 
later, providing two more important 
air transport links between this 
country and Canada. Direct Toron- 
to-New York service is now pos- 
sible on American, paralleling the 
non-stop service opened recently by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines but with 
American stopping each flight at 
Buffalo. 

On the inaugural flight were the 
following American officials: C. R. 
Smith, president; O. M. Mosier and 
Charles Rheinstrom, vice presidents; 
M. T. Stallter, director of air mail 
and express; Ed Bern, director of 
public relations, and a number of 
sales officials from New York and 
Buffalo. A few newspapermen and 
special guests were included in the 
party which flew first to Buffalo 
for a dinner sponsored by the Buf- 
falo Aero Club, and to Toronto the 
following day for a luncheon given 
by the Toronto Board of Trade. 

The mayors of Hamilton and 
Toronto were guests of the Buffalo 
club at a large affair held at the 
Trap and Field Club near the Buf- 
falo airport. At Toronto city offi- 
cials of Buffalo were special guests 
at the luncheon attended by 700 
persons in the King Edward Hotel. 
In Toronto Trans-Canada shared 
honors with American and all of 


the addresses stressed the amicable 
relations which have existed for so 
many years between the two coun- 
tries. 

Speakers in Toronto included sev- 
eral of Canada’s top-flight air offi- 
cials, including Hon. C. D. Howe, 
minister of Munitions and Supply, 
and Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, cad 
of the RCAF. C. R. Smith was ac- 
corded an impressive ovation. At 
Buffalo an American Flagship was 
christened by the daughter of Buf- 
falo’s mayor, and in Toronto a sister 
ship was christened by Mrs. F. J. 
Conboy, wife of Toronto’s mayor. 

The Toronto- bound inaugural 
flight was escorted to the border by 
two Bell Airacobras which per- 
formed on either side of the trans- 
port plane. In Buffalo the Aero 
Club president is Robert J. Woods, 
chief engineer of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
designer of the Airacobra. Toast- 
master at the dinner was John W. 
Van Allen. Local arrangements in 
both cities had been made by Max 
Pollett, assistant to O. M. Mosier, 
and former district sales manager 
at Buffalo. 

American once served Toronto 
for a brief period many years ago. 
Since that time there has been no 
air service to the U. S. until Trans- 
Canada began its New York sched- 





ules recently. Toronto now has 
more air service than any other 
Canadian city. 

os 





Hunoreps of thousands of miles of travel 
and transport are necessary in the produc- 
tion of defense materiel. Modern transport 


planes are converting many of these miles 


into fractions of minutes, performing a vital 


service to the nation in this hour when time 


is beyond price. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Jxc. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Examiners Recommend Mail Pay 
for All American’s Pick-up System 


ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, 
operator of AM49, air mail pick-up 
route, should be paid 45c per mile 
for the year ending Aug. 12, 1941, 
and 39c thereafter, according to 
recommendations contained in a 
proposed report released July 1 by 
CAB Examiners J. Francis Reilly 
and John Marshall. 

The rates proposed would apply 
to the first 200 lbs. of mail, or frac- 
tion thereof, plus 2.5% of the rate 
for each additional 25 lbs. or frac- 
tion. 

All American had asked 43c per 
mile, plus %c to cover aircraft ac- 
cident losses, %4c to compensate for 
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rendition of service to seven points 
to which service has not been in- 
augurated, and 5c per mile for three 
years for the purpose of recapturing 
experimental and developmental 
costs incurred prior to Dec. 31, 1940, 
as well as operating losses suffered 
during the experimental year. 

At its rate hearing the company 
had submitted a forecast of its op- 
erating expenses for the year ending 
Aug. 12, 1941, and for subsequent 
years. The examiners, however, 
made certain changes in these fore- 
casts. They said that for the year 
ending Aug. 12 AAA would fly 
688,608 revenue miles instead of the 
685,584 forecast by the company. 
and that for subsequent years rev- 
enue miles would be 781,751 in- 
stead of 771,381. 

The examiners also said that 
AAA’s total operating expense for 
the year ending Aug. 12 would be 
4419c per mile instead of 45.36c 
forecast by the company. For sub- 
sequent years the figure will be 
38.41c instead of 46.45c, they added. 

The expenses recommended by 
the examiners represent a total of 
$304,265 for the year ending Aug. 
12, and $315,900 for subsequent 
years. 

From May 13, 1940, when the ex- 
perimental air mail contract ex- 
pired, until Aug. 12, 1940, when 
operations were resumed under a 
CAB certificate, AAA kept its or- 
ganization intact, conducted route 
surveys, etc., the examiners said. 
Expenses of AAA during this pe- 
riod plus certain expense in con- 
nection with the certificate hearing, 
amounted to $21,237.01. 

“There appears to be no reason 
why this expense should not be 
included in petitioner’s investment,” 
the report said. 

AAA is Manufacturer 

All American had contended that 
“experimental and development” 
costs incurred in perfecting the 
pick-up devices, amounting to $62,- 
416.71 at Dec. 31, 1940, should be 
amortized over a three-year period 
as a charge to operating expense. 
A separate division is maintained at 
Wilmington to carry on experi- 
mental and development work, and 
AAA plans to manufacture and sell 
its pick-up device to other opera- 
tors of similar routes, the exam- 
iners said, pointing out that this 














Write for bulletins or ask our representative to call. 


IBRATION 


\ kid INSTRUMENTS 
for 
aircraft, engines and propellers 


1. FREQUENCY ANALYZERS—Indicating and Recording 
2. VIBRATION PICK-UP UNITS 

3. MULTI-CHANNEL AMPLIFIERS— Modulated and straight audio 
4. INDUSTRIAL NOISE ANALYZERS 


—For production acoustic testing 





Electrical Research Products Ine. 
76 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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APPLICATIONS — 

‘ . Tulsa 

Hawthorne Airways has informed CAB of its intention to file application gm] shall 
six pick-up routes. Complete story on page 25. Board 
TWA has asked permission to withdraw its application for route from Sm] thereo 
Diego, Cal., to Grand Canyon, Ariz., via El Centro and Phoenix, and has filed ng, longer 
application for certificate amendment to include Grand Canyon as intermedigy tion © 
stop on AM-38 between Phoenix and Las Vegas. Wichit 
CAB DECISIONS a — 

Bs The 
Continental Gets Wichita-Tulsa first t 


Continental Air Lines has been granted a route extension from Wichita »j| the ro 





Tulsa, while applications of Braniff, Mid-Continent and Kansas City Southey on na 

for lines from Kansas City and Tulsa to New Orleans have been denied. Cop. CAE 

plete story on page 27 applic 
EXAMINERS’ REPORTS Okla., 

All American Aviation Rate Case 5" 

CAB Examiners J. Francis Reilly and John Marshall have issued a propos yd ; 
report recommending air mail rates for All American Aviation. Complete stor, cuce 

on this page : In tl 

Atlantic City Recommended the a 

A stop at Atlantic City for Eastern Air Lines and TWA is recommended in, Southe 
proposed report issued by CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters. tinent 
Consolidation of EAL Routes Favored tween 

In advisory report issued by CAB Examiner Berdon M. Bell, it is recommenda] Jeans < 

(1) that Eastern Air Lines be permitted to consolidate its AM-5, -20 and 4 “The 

into a single route, and (2) that CAB adopt an economic regulation which wou Kansa: 
permit all air carriers to fly over terminals when weather conditions do no hile 
allow dispatch of a trip to a terminal point scheduled as a regular stop on, vas’ 

through flight. Complete story on page 18. j ge 
EAL Chicago-Nashville Non-Stop mt ¢ 

Recommendation that Eastern Air Lines be permitted to inaugurate non-stg ay 4 

e 


service between Chicago and Nashville is made in advisory report of CAB! 
Examiners J. Francis Reilly and Herbert K. Bryan. 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
Routes into Washington Sought (C 
Hearing had opened as this issue went to press on applications of United 




















Air Lines and TWA for routes from Toledo to Washington and Dayton to Wash-/ known 
ington, respectively. and pI 
PAA Case Continues isted | 
Hearing was continued during the past two weeks on CAB investigation into! sis 
the air mail rates being paid Pan American Airways on its Latin American | should 
routes. i organiz 
Canadian Colonial Oral Argument } ive de 
Oral argument was held before the CAB on June 25 on the proposed report! of non 
of CAB Examiner Alfred Forster which recommended that the operation of} ment. 
Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd. between Montreal and New York was not needed | Point 
Complete story on page 18. license: 
MISCELLANEOUS he 
PCA Allowed Suspension a - 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted permission to suspend service} ports i 
at Saginaw-Bay City for the period May 1 to Oct. 31, 1940. | general 
uled a 
CALENDAR OF HEARINGS | that im 
July 24—Northwest Airlines, application for Chicago-Minneapolis & St. Paul, j sure W 
via Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wausau and Eau Claire, Wis. ' vast po 
Amor 
division is larger than is required operating expenses and it cannot} * TSer 
for AM49. The consulting work now expect the government to re- ed i 
AAA engages in with new pick-up imburse it for losses sustained be-} “"°. f 
applicants is for the sole purpose cause of its failure to so do,” they) "#mné 
“of developing a profitable manu- said. aavece, 
facturing division,” they stated. = I 
“The record therefore leaves no schools, 
doubt that petitioner is engaged in Quindry on Active Duty = ry | 
a manufacturing business as well Capt. Frank Quindry, attorney for sched i 
as the operation of route 49. A wit- United Air Lines, has been ordered to S = 
ness for the Board testified that in extended active duty with the materiel tatir 
his opinion the cost of developing dtvision of the Army Air Corps a 
the pick-up devices should be pro- Wright Field. He has been assigned t Se 
rated equitably among the units ‘P® contract section. JeCC 
manufactured in some future pe- 
riod. This method of recovering 
the amount expended in develop- American Buys Bonds 
ment of this unique equipment C. R. Smith, president of Amefi- SPON 
seems to be fair and reasonable. can Airlines, brought cheers from 4|j last yea 
Amortization of an experimental luncheon audience in Toronto at the Club, | 
year loss of $30,013.36 should not opening of Buffalo-Toronto air ser || Day is ; 
be reflected in AAA’s operating ex- ice on June 24 when he announcel|/ and yw, 
penses, the examiners maintained. that his company had pared All-Dix 
In competitive bidding for the Post pet ee ee de || Lovell 
Office experimental contract “it was mene bunds wes purchased recently = July 
petitioner's responsibility to pro- by American. Plan: 
pose amounts sufficient to meet its —— | siasts a 
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CONTINENTAL GETS 
WICHITA-TULSA 


Applications of KCS, MCA, Braniff 
for Routes to New Orleans Denied 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board on 
June 23 granted Continental Air 
Lines a 125-mile extension of AM43, 
Wichita-Pueblo, from Wichita to 
Tulsa. The certificate as amended 
shall be effective “on the date the 
Board shall have notified the holder 
thereof that the national defense no 
longer requires that the inaugura- 


tion of the service between .. . 
Wichita . - and Tulsa . . be 
delayed.” 


The Continental decision is the 
first to contain the provision that 
the route-opening is contingent up- 
on national defense needs. 

CAB deferred decision on CAL’s 
application for a stop at Bartlesville, 
Okla, on the extension, pending 
final disposition of an application 
by Mid-Continent Airlines to in- 
clude that city on AM26. 

In the same decision, CAB denied 
the applications of Kansas City 
Southern Transport Co., Mid-Con- 
tinent and Braniff for routes be- 
tween Kansas City and New Or- 
leans and Wichita and New Orleans. 

“The proposed routes between 
Kansas City and New Orleans, 
while affording a single company 
service between these points, would 
not effect any substantial saving 
either in time or flight mileage,” 
the decision said. 





Civil Aviation 
(Continued from page 1) 











known New York sportsman pilot 
and private flying spokesman, in- 
sisted that some government agency 
should be charged with the job of 
organizing and maintaining an act- 
ive defense organization made up 
of non-scheduled pilots and equip- 
ment. 

Pointing out that the number of 
licensed pilots in this country is 
approaching 100,000; that they own 
and fly more than 17,000 airplanes; 
and that there are about 1,500 air- 
ports in the U. S. which are not 
generally used by military or sched- 
uled airline aircraft, Kahn asked 
that immediate steps be taken to in- 
sure worthwhile utilization of this 
vast potential defense strength. 

Among possible tasks for such 
a reserve group, he included “slow 
timing, training maneuvers with 
land forces, target service, crew 
training flights, ferrying, ambulance 
service, photography, troop trans- 
port, personnel transport, ground 
schools, camouflage testing, blackout 
testing, offshore patrol, express ser- 
vice, liaison, land observation and 
scheduled civilian transport. 
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Western Temporarily Suspends All Passenger 
Flights North of Salt Lake to Meet CAB Rule 


LL. PASSENGER schedules be- 
tween Salt Lake City and 
Lethbridge, Alta. Canada, were 
suspended temporarily at midnight 
June 30 by Western Air Lines fol- 
lowing refusal of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to grant an extension of 
time to the eight-month-old regu- 
lation requiring installation of hy- 
dromatic full-feathering propellers 
on all transport planes except Lock- 
heed Electras by July 1, 1941. 

The CAB, however, issued an 
extension to Aug. 1 for mail and 
express schedules only pending de- 
livery of the new equipment. 

Cancellation of passenger sched- 
ules was announced by William A. 


Coulter, Western Air Lines’ presi- 
dent. The company had ordered the 
propellers for its Boeing 247 equip- 
ment four months ago but had not 
received the props by June 30 be- 
cause of delays made necessary by 
the defense program. It was under- 
stood that some of the equipment 
was in transit but the lack of pumps 
would delay installation. 

CAB officials explained that the 
regulation was promulgated eight 
months ago and said the Board 
could not give special exemption to 
Western in view of its refusal to 
extend the time limit to Braniff and 
TWA who had requested such ex- 
tensions a few weeks earlier. It is 





military leaders has been distinctly 
disappointing to pilots who have 
put in years of flying,” Kahn opened 
his challenge saying, “The develop- 
ment of a clear-cut realistic policy 
regarding private aviation’s place in 
national defense is one of the most 
vital tasks confronting us. I do not 
believe such a policy has been given 
full consideration nor do I think 
that all the facts on this subject 
are being met fairly and squarely. 


“Some agency,” he said, “should 
be charged with the job, or an- 
other agency should be created to 
handle it. Perhaps the development 
could be undertaken by the Office 
of Civilian Defense being organized 
by Mayor LaGuardia. Perhaps the 
National Guard observation squad- 
rons could be detached from their 
present duty, and assigned to the 
development of the civil air reserve 
idea—at least their facilities might 
be made available for this purpose. 
Perhaps after all the CAA should 
tackle this as part of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Service. Or maybe it 
is all something that the Air Corps 
should cultivate by way of pro- 
viding for itself an invaluable re- 
serve element.” 


New England Body Asks 
For Filing of Flight Plans 


Using another approach, evidently 
planned to direct the increasing 
trend toward regulation of non- 
scheduled flying in favor of instead 
of against civil aviation, officials of 
the New England Aviation Confer- 
ence announced that they had 
wired War, Navy and Commerce 
Department officials their proposals 
for regulatory measures which 
would ease sabotage and espionage 
fears, and at the same time keep 
civil craft in the air. 

The New England plan calls for 
filing a detailed flight plan with the 
airport manager before departure 





Stating that “the reaction of many 


SPONSORED for the first time 
last year by the Chattanooga Flyers 
Club, National Airplane Trading 
Day is again scheduled as a popular 

well-attended feature of the 
All-Dixie Air Show to be held at 
Lovell Field, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on July 26 and 27. 
f Planned to give lightplane enthu- 
Siasts and flyers of all sizes and 





Second Annual Plane Swapping Bee 
Slated for Chattanooga Air Meet 


shapes of private craft a chance to 
barter for newer and better ships, 
the trading event will provide com- 
plete swapping facilities. Sessions 
will be held at 15-minute intervals 
and will be highlighted by the pres- 
ence of an old-time auctioneer, ra- 
dio broadcasts from the field, and 
complete financing facilities avail- 
able on the spot to traders. 


from any field, with supervised 
checking in and out at all stops. 
The intended course of the pilot 
and his approximate position would 
thus be known at all times, and a 
written record of all craft in the 
air over a given area at any time 
would be available. Penalties would 
be imposed on a pilot approaching 
any spot designated by the War or 
Navy Departments as “keep-off” 
area. 


Deadline Extended 
for Full-Feathering 
Prop Installations 


THE CAB has adopted a special 
regulation extending to Aug. 1 the 
period for compliance with Part 
40.3320 of Civil Air Regulations re- 
quiring air carriers to equip their 
aircraft with full-feathering pro- 
pellers. 

July 1 was deadline for installa- 
tion of this equipment as provided 
by the ruling issued Oct. 25, 1940, 
but time was extended for mail and 
express flights when pressure upon 
facilities of manufacturing plants 
made it impossible for certain air- 
lines to secure the propellers to 
comply with the requirement in 
accordance with delivery schedule 
originally anticipated. 

Western Air Lines suspended all 
flights north of Salt Lake City at 
midnight June 30 because its full- 
feathering propellers. ordered four 
months previously, had not been 
delivered. 


understood that both Braniff and 
TWA obtained delivery of their 
propellers, due chiefly to having 
placed orders earlier. 

One official pointed out that if 
the CAB had granted an extension, 
and an accident had occurred sub- 
sequent to the deadline date of 
July 1, the Board would be open 
to severe censure and investigation 
from the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. 














HELPING 
SPEED UP 
THE TEMPO 


Braniff lends “wings” 
to defense 

by saving workers vital 
hours between projects 
from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf... 

helps speed up the 





national tempo 


in these urgent hours. 
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This leading school has already contributed materially to our national defense 
by training and supplying all branches of aviation with thoroughly qualified 
Persoancl ... and will intensify its established program of utmost cooperauon 
in creating even more effective nauonal defense training. 
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London have designed a_ special 
tool, air-driven and weighing only two 
'. pounds, which goes a long way toward 
* solving the installation problems con- 
| nected with the use of two-lug anchor 
nuts or nut plates. Heretofore, the 
application of these units, widely used 
throughout the aircraft industry, has 
necessitated the marking off and sep- 
arate drilling of the necessary rivet 
holes. This new tool utilizes two spindles 
and in a single operation drills both 
holes accurately spaced and centered. 


D ESOUTTER BROTHERS Ltd, of 


. 

KNOWN AS THE Stratosphere 
Chamber, a new piece of test equipment 
has been introduced by Tenney Engi- 
neering Inc., 15 Ward St., Bloomfield, 
N. J. This unit provides a 30” by 30” 
by 36” test chamber where performance 
tests may be run under adjustable con- 
ditions of pressure, temperature and 
humidity. Representative units are now 
in operation to test various pieces of 
electrical and mechanical aircraft equip- 
ment under closely simulated  sub- 
stratospheric flight conditions. Pressure 
range is from atmospheric to 8.52 inches 
of mercury; temperature range is from 
—40° C. to 75° C.; humidity may be 
varied from room conditions to 95% in 
a temperature range of 15° to 50° 
Centigrade. Pressure, temperature and 
humidity are controlled and read on 
instruments on the cabinet face and 
side. An electrical connection box per- 
mits circuits to be led inside the test 
chamber. An observation window is 
provided in the hinged door of the 
insulated cabinet to allow visual in- 
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spection of the units under test. Heat- 
ing and cooling are provided by elec- 
tric heating elements and dry ice. The 
supply of moisture required for humidi- 
fication is assured by the introduction 
of vapor spray into the chamber. 





PRECISION SCIENTIFIC Co., 


1750 N. 
Springfield Awe., Chicago, Ill., an- 
nounces a new electric stopwatch, 
known as “Time-It” Minute Model. 
As illustrated, this unit is operated by 
a sychronous motor which operates a 
direct-reading indicating counter. Ac- 
curacy is in accordance with the cycle 
constancy of 115 volt a.c. supply. The 
device integrates to 1,000 minutes read- 
ing in minutes and hundredths of min- 
utes. It can be reset to zero from any 
reading or successive readings can be 
totaled. Possible applications include 
laboratory procedure timing, time study 
operations, timing of long distance tele- 
phone calls, motor dynamometer test 
timing, etc. 
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ELECTRICAL SET NO. 1292PR 











TINY BUT 











different ang 
ings from 3/16 to 7/16”. 


chisels and punches. 
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SUPERSOCKETS — SUPERRENCHES 







25 Pieces — 4” Square Drive 


Here’s a big handful of help on fussy little jobs that ordinary wrenches 
fumble. These are tools—not toys—specially designed for delicate elec- 
trical adjustments in hard-to-reach places; fo 
Chrome-Molybdenum Steel for long-lasting toughness. 
Thirteen Midget “Supersockets” have straight walls for close corners; 
and hex, 12-point, square and 8-point openings from 3/16 to 7/16”. 
They are given maximum usefulness by a Reversible “Superratchet”, 
Sliding-T Handle and Extension-driver with revolvable, lockable grip. 
Ten Midget “Superrenches” have same-size openings both ends, but at 
les. Where one head can’t operate, the other will. 


from heat-treated 


Open- 


A 4-position, slip-joint “Su lier” rounds 
out the exceptional handiness of this set. . — 


Write for literature of the complete Williams’ line includ- 
ing “Supersockets,” “Superrenches,” pliers, screwdrivers, 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
“The Wrench People’”’ 
225 Lafayette Street, 
New York 


Western Warehouse and 
Office, Chicago. Works, 
Buffalo 





COTTON that has been treated to 
render it fire-resistant is used in a new 
insulating material introduced by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., for 
application in aircraft as well as build- 
ings, refrigerators, etc. The material is 
available in various widths and thick- 
nesses in rolled blanket form and is 
known as Reyn-O-Cell. In addition to 
cotton alone, the construction can in- 
clude a backing of asphalt-impregnated 
paper and a facing of aluminum foil. 

7 


THE APPLICATION of Vibro-Insu- 
lators, B. F. Goodrich’s shock mounting 
devices, in Cadillac Motor Car Division 
of General Motors Corp., where Allison 
aircraft engines are being manufactured, 
has permitted the relocation of many 
machine tools heretofore isolated be- 
cause of their vibration characteristics. 
According to H. T. Johnson, Cadillac’s 
superintendent of the methods and 
equipment division, all machines having 
excessive vibration, such as broaches, 
had to be installed on the first floor of 
the plant and away from all precision 
equipment. Now that Vibro-Insulators 
have been installed on these machines, 
it has been possible to move broaching 
machines to the third floor of the plant 
very near the finish grinders with no 
effect on the finishes obtained on the 
grinders. 

7 

A NEW PORTABLE acetylene gen- 
erator for use in oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting has been announced by 
Linde Air Products Co., a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. Known as 
the Oxweld MP-10, the generator will 
deliver 30 cu. ft. of acetylene per hour 
and is suitable for welding metal up to 
%” thick and for cutting steel up to 
5” thick. It is constructed of welded 





steel parts, as illustrated, weighs only 
100 pounds when empty and 250 pounds 
when charged. Three feet two and one- 
half inches is the overall height. Fea- 
tures of the MP-10 include two relief 
valves which automatically vent any 
excessive pressures which may develop 
within the generator or in the delivery 
hose and a hydraulic back-pressure 
valve which, by providing a water seal 
between the hose and generator, pre- 





vents any reverse flow of gas. The car. 
bide hopper, which holds 15 pounds o 
14 ND Union Carbide, has been designed 
for easy recharging. A revolving agi. 
tator blade at the bottom of the gen. 
erator facilitates the removal of residye 
from the generating chamber during re. 
charging. 
+ 

FOR EMERGENCY repairs in the field, 
DeVilbiss Co. is now manufacturing its 
garage-type air compressor for large. 
scale use by the U. S. Army. Specific 
application of this unit in this type of 
service is to provide compressed air 
for spray-painting equipment, dust guns 
etc., as well as to supply air for car. 
buretor cleaning, blowing out fuel lines 
and inflating tires. 

o 


SUITED FOR both thrust and radial 
loading, Miniature Precision Bearings 
Lebanon, N. H., introduces its new 33P 
pivot-type ball bearing for instrument 
and other applications which heretofor 
utilized jeweled bearings. It measure 
5 mm. outside diameter, takes a shaft 
of a minimum diameter of 0.05”. The 
manufacturer is prepared to supply the 
pivot shaft as well of the bearing to 
specifications. A high carbon, chrome 
steel housing, machined, hardened and 
finished on the raceway and exterior 
surfaces; four 1/16” Grade 1 chrome 
steel balls with tolerance to 0.000025" 
and a cold-rolled steel retainer cap go 
to make up the assembly. 
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Mechanics’ Training | 
(Continued from page 3) 


job-training, but that the oppor- entrusted to those who are expe- 
tunities for such men in the air- rienced. 


craft industry were definitely No form of logic can be presented 
limited. to alter the case of training aircraft 
be cul The seriousness of this unfair and engine mechanics in any other 
inds gf | competition to the private training fundamental manner than used in 
esigneg | institutions, and proof of the prob- the pilot program; nor is there any 
1g agi. | able inability of the private schools form of sound thinking that can 


e gen- | to weather the storm, is clearly be devised to prove why one sec- 
residue | brought out in a few specific fig- tion of the government trains pilots 
ures. in this manner, while another sec- 


A recent survey among 13 of the tion can go in an entirely opposite . -- oa° 

«ag | eovernment approved A'& E schools direction. Begins with Positive, Unalterable 
ingi2 | made by the National Aviation Similarly, when the Air Corps ’ 

Training Association, showed that started its mass training of aircraft 
Specific | they had lost from one-fourth up mechanics it turned to already es- ‘ : 
ype of | to as great as three-fourths of their tablished private aircraft schools, . 2 

ed air | student enrollment because of the recognizing the superior capability mp oyee an iS] of enti ica ion 
t guns | “free training” publicity. In num- of experienced private schools to 

car | bers this represented from 100 stu- turn out the type of mechanics 
lines } dents at one school to over 500 in needed to maintain training and 
another—a total among these 13 fighting planes. The Air Corps did 




















schools of over 2,600 men who had not attempt to get such men from OR the ave adequate protection of plants pro- 
oan stopped —— an ss and the public schools, because of the ducing articles or material important to na- 
JOY gh hy Se whe a = Oe BS 6 Se ot tional defense, we invite your investigation of the 
~ument 4 {avor of free job-training—many perience to do the job quickly aber > 5 - 
stofor | With honest and sincere ae aif enough and properly. IDENTIGRAPH system of employee and visitor 
asurs | the free training wou qua Today the 13 government ap- " a Th. ITIG 2 PE 
“shaft | them equally as well as the A&E proved A & E schools referred to identification. The IDEN I IGRAPH is an entirely 
The | training. ie la previously can, within one weit self-contained unit occupying but 9 x 3% feet of 
ly the If it were true that the free time, be training over 5,000 aircraft veg: we : ae ; : 
ng to courses being offered did give aman mechanics. The entire group of pri- space and capal le of producing completed photo 
4 ang} te same training as the A & E vate schools could probably handle graphic passes in approximately five minutes. . .at 
— een Gane yA = he ~ — — — —— a cost of only gc per pass! Subject and printed 
hrome , i a far greater elficiency : ; . 
00025" | objection on the grounds of “unfair developed except after years of ef- matter are photographed simultaneously and _ in- 
ap @ | trade yong and We — fort by the government to provide tegrally printed on a single pass card in one quick 

merely reconcile ourselves to the parallel training programs in pub- cies” Midimeaetit iaiied - Sill “ite 
—— ] government taking over another ic schools, and at the same time process. rinted matter such as payroll number, 

gies ae - . te ne oe A nas — the social security, personal description, etc., is instant- 

u e tragedy o e situavio types of technically train me- WE d a rer . . s 

is that the training being offered in chanics not available from any other ly changeable for individual passes. Ihe following 

—_ = as fine «poy Fn source than » meee enrollees in plants are but a few whose identification problems 

@ purpose it is supposed to render, the private schools who are paying ee ae og ; omg ‘DAD 

does not answer our national re- for their own education at this have been simplified by the IDEN I IGRAI H. It 

i a. does = SS time. can simplify yours, too... efficiently and with amaz- 

mechanics the type of training whic The pl iliti : d 7 é, , 

: plant facilities are now ready ing economy. 

must be made available 19. Y0UPE for “oceupansy—the equipment. re —n 
ry nically trained instrument special- > vosigg ln Rigi Ri eaeins z , ; 

ists, ee! pc tl armament 4] necessary to efficiently operate CURTISS-WRIGHT—CHRYSLER TANK ARSENAL 

engineers and mechanics, junior the programs is now employed by BELL AIRCRAFT—REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


engineers and draftsmen, od —_ the schools—the experience and 
merevide, = bg bac ty knowledge of how to do the job is 
p pe - lig as fomaege ~a now in the hands of the schools. 
— P All that is lacking to put this 


cific jobs. - . 
The need for men trained for the entire group of privately owned 
technical schools into “full speed 


se f oth f k, such — . 

eee Rag athngy Due ahead” in the production of the 

tors, shop superintendents, engi- VeTy type of men most needed to- 

neers, draftsmen, and potential fac- day and tomorrow, if we want to 

tory managers should be obvious to ave 50,000 usable airplanes per 
year, is a little clear thinking on 


even a Washington politician. ‘ “ ; 
: pb- the part of Washington educational 
The obvious answer to the pro cute” the Giamaites ts teu- 


Ss ae See eS ane sands of unfinished and partly ser- 
viced airplanes for what? 


ecution of the Civilian Pilot Train- . 
ing Program—which was admittedly Why doesn’t the government take 
a job of technical training, and was some of these defense training mil- 
entrusted to persons who had had lions being used to partially dup- 
actual experience in the training-of licate existing training facilities and 
pilots. True, the training program send thousands of men to the pri- 
starts with a college, university or vate aircraft schools? Why can’t ff [|= =... ii! 


other accredited educational insti- the CAA, as done in the CPTP, 
Marks & Fuller Inc. 


tution—but beyond certain portions send outstanding men whose talents 
only of the theoretical part of the and natural aptitudes deserve to be 
IDENTIGRAPH DIVISION — DEPT. A71 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS—CHARLESTON ORDINANCE 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT—EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
SUN SHIPBUILDING CO.—U. S. NAVY, Pearl Harbor, Hon. 









- -Investigate!— --------- 5 


SIGN AND CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD NOW AND FULL DETAILS OF 
THE IDENTIGRAPH SYSTEM WILL BE SENT 
YOU BY RETURN MAIL. NO OBLIGATION, 
OF COURSE. 
































course, the entire program is being harnessed to training that will make 
carried out by government approved key personnel out of them? 

flight schools in the business of Thus, the public school training 
training pilots for years, under the program could be augmented by 
rigid direction and constant scru- thousands of splendidly and more 
tiny of qualified CAA inspectors. thoroughly trained men from the 
Carrying out of the CPTP in this private aircraft schools—and the 
manner definitely indicates that “trained personnel” bottleneck that 
certain divisions of the government will soon face the industry will be 
recognize that to do a job in the broken before it becomes a national 
way it should be done it must be disgrace. 
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HE AIRCRAFT industry, includ- 
ing both plants of final assembly 
* and subcontracting establishments, 
| between Apr. 1 and Dec. 1 of this 
year will require 290,000 additional 
| workers—productive and non-pro- 
ductive—to turn out the airframes, 
engines and propellers for which 
|. contracts had been awarded through 
% Mar. 1941, Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins reported recently. This 
_ would mean a total of 579,000 em- 
|, ployes of all types working in air- 
craft by Dec. 1. 

_ _ Later figures released by the 
| Labor Dept. show that in April and 
| May approximately 54,000 new 
’ workers were added, leaving 236,- 
000 more to be employed from June 
1 to Dec. 1. Labor Dept. officials 
admitted that aircraft employment 
' during April and May did not meet 
expectations, but predicted an ac- 
celeration in the hiring rate which 
would bring new workers to the 
| 290,000 figure by the end of the 
| eight-month period. 











-PROVED 
IN SERVICE...Vow 
used on all American 
Inilitary and transport 
|‘ aitplanes 


; 


| ADE in more than 2500 
combinations of type, size, 
thread system, and material... 
to meet every aircraft require- 
ment... Elastic Stop Nuts 
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Employes in Both Productive and Non-Productive 
| Activities Included in Total Based On 
Awards Up to April 1 


Aircraft employment figures for 
March were 289,000 workers, pro- 
ductive and non-productive, includ- 
ing 217,000 employed in final as- 
sembly plants and 72,000 by sub- 
contractors; April 313,000, including 
231,000 in final assembly and 82,000 
in subcontracting; and May ap- 
proximately 343,000, including 248,- 
000 final assembly and 95,000 sub- 
contractor employes. 


Rise to Continue 


“Employment will continue to in- 
crease after November as present 
plans materialize into contract 
awards,” Miss Perkins continued, 
“but these awards will not substan- 
tially increase employment require- 
ments before November. Expansion 
of the bomber program as recently 
requested by the President and the 
placement of contracts under the 
Lease-Lend Act will require con- 
tinued expansion of the industry, 
and total employment for all 
branches of aircraft may well ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 workers by the end 
of 1942.” 

In an earlier report on the air- 
craft industry issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Dec. 1940, 
it was estimated that a total of 
317,000 workers would be needed 
by the end of Mar. 1941. This esti- 
mate was based on contracts placed 
by Oct. 31, 1940, and represented 
an increase of 113,000 from the 
204,000 workers listed as employed 
in subcontracting establishments 
and plants of final assembly in Oc- 
tober. 

Actual employment in the in- 
dustry in March was 289,000, an 
increase of 85,000 rather than 113,- 
000 during the five-month period. 
Employment exceeded the Bureau’s 
estimate in the engine and propeller 
divisons but was not up to pre- 
dictions in airframes. During the 
five-month interval, however, the 
airframe division had lengthened 
the workday or workweek in many 
instances, so that the increase in 
total man-hours worked was greater 
than the increase in employment. 

The Labor Dept. said that in 
plants of final assembly, those build- 
ing airframes will require by far 
the greater number of the 290,000 
additional workers needed from Apr. 
1 to Dec. 1 with an estimated figure 
of 140,000. Of these, 43,000 will be 
skilled workers, 53,000 semiskilled 
workers, 21,000 unskilled workers, 
10,000 clerical employes, 2,000 main- 
tenance employes and 11,000 profes- 
sional employes. 


Fewer Skilled Workers 


Introduction of mass production 
techniques and the necessity for 
“down-processing” dictated by the 
shortage of skilled labor are reduc- 
ing the percentage of skilled work- 
men required by the industry, the 
Labor Dept. continued. “As chang- 


‘= Dept. Estimates Aircraft Industry 
Will Have 579,000 Workers by December 


ing techniques reduce skilled labor 
requirements, the bulk of the modi- 
fied processes call for semiskilled 
workers who can be trained in 
relatively brief periods. This, in 
turn, calls for closer supervision. 
Accordingly, the greatest single oc- 
cupational need in the skilled cate- 
gory is for foremen and supervisors. 
The largest number of semiskilled 
workers will be needed as riveters 
and fuselage assemblers, with re- 
quirements of 15,000 and 14,000 re- 
spectively.” 

Estimated additional requirements 
in plants of final assembly in the 
engine and propeller divisions com- 
bined amount to 48,000 workers 
during the eight-month period. Here 
the occupational patterns are dif- 
ferent than in airframes, with the 
greatest need in the skilled occu- 
pational category. About 19,000 
skilled workers will be needed in 
engine and propeller plants of final 
assembly between Apr. 1 and the 
end of November, the Labor Dept. 
said. 

Requirements in the remaining 
occupational groups in the combined 
engine and propeller divisions are: 
14,000 semiskilled workers, 7,000 un- 
skilled workers, 4,000 clerical em- 
ployes, and 2,000 each of mainte- 
nance and professional employes. The 
greatest needs in specific occupa- 
tional classifications are for 5,000 
skilled grinder operators, 6,000 semi- 
skilled assemblers and 4,000 semi- 
skilled drilling machine operators. 

Aircraft subcontractors will em- 
ploy the remaining 102,000 workers. 


Aircraft Parts Division 
Completes Plant Expansion 


Extensive ex- 
pansion of the 
plant of Aircraft 
Parts Manufac- 
turing Division 
of Pacific Pump 
Works, Hunting- 
ton Park, Cal., 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Elmer J. Weis, 
manager of the 
division estab- 
lished several 
years ago to 
specialize in pro- 
duction of hydraulic actuating assem- 
blies for wing flaps, bomb doors, land- 
ing gear, and other parts. Present plant 
expansion will house new turret lathes, 
milling machines, honing equipment 
and other machine tools. 





Weis 


- Netherlands East Indies 


Gives Order to Menasco 


Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, 
Cal., has announced receipt of a large 
order for four-cylinder training plane 
engines and spare parts from the Neth- 
erlands East Indies government and has 
also revealed that negotiations are now 
in progress with the Chinese govern- 
ment for a repeat order for engines. 

The company’s present backlog of 
training plane engines and hydraulic 
struts for pursuit planes exceeds $3,- 
000,000. 


Medium Bomber 
Awards Placed 


THE WAR Dept. late last month 
announced the award of two con- 
tracts totaling over $293,000,000 for 
medium bombers to be assembled 
at the government-owned assembly 
plants at Omaha, Neb., and Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Glenn L. Martin Nebraska Co 
received a contract for $166,261,5% 
to build B-26’s at the Omaha plant 
and North American Aviation Ing 
which will operate the Kansas City 

lant, $127,.440,000 for B-25’s. 

Chrysler Corp., Hudson Motor Car 
Co. and Goodyear Aircraft Corp 
are major subcontractors in the 
building of the Martin B-26’s and 
Fisher Body Division of Genera] 
Motors Corp. is the major subcon- 
tractor for the North America 
B-25’s. 

Both the Omaha and Kansas City 
plants are scheduled to go intp 
operation around the beginning @ 
1942. 

Other Aircraft Awards 

Awards totaling approximately $25). 
000,000 were announced by the Af 
Corps on June 30 as follows: 

CHEVROLET MOTOR Division, Gen 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., $89- 
075.000. engines and spare parts. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION Ine. 
Dallas, Tex., $57,725,572, airplanes and 
spare parts. 

VULTEE AIRCRAFT Inc., Downey, 
Cal., $31,619,280, airplanes and spar 


parts. 
NORTHROP AIRCRAFT Inc., Haw. 
thorne, Cal., $16,287,134, airplanes and 
are parts. 
BELL AIRCRAFT Corp., Buffalo, W. 
Y., $15,885,081, airplanes and spare parts 
REPUBLIC AVIATION Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., $8,165,400, airplanes and 


spare parts. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., $7,843,010, airplanes and 
spare parts. 

AIRPLANE Division, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., $7,809,597, air- 


plane maintenance parts. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., $2,797,947, airplanes and 
spare parts. 

LINK AVIATION DEVICES Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., $12,308,930, Link trainers. 
Additional Contracts 

Additional contracts awarded recently 
and dates of announcement are: 

GLENN L. MARTIN Co., Baltimore 
Md., $80,418,170, airplanes and _ spare 
parts, 6/26. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., $10,587,192, airplanes and 
spare parts, 6/26. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT Corp. Bur- 
bank, Cal., $777,830, airplanes and spare 
parts, 6/21. 

BOEING AIRCRAFT Co., 
Wash., $498,830, leakproof fuel 
assemblies, 7/7. 

BELL AIRCRAFT Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Y., $273,707, wings. armor plate and 
bullet-proof glass, 7/7. 

LITE MANUFACTURING Co., New 
York, N. Y., $628,056, target assemblies. 
7/6. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL Corp.. Pat- 
erson, N. J., $630,000, aircraft engines. 
7/6. 

IRVING AIR CHUTE Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., $464,420, parachutes and 
pack assemblies, 7/6. 

FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT Division, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hag- 
erstown, Md., $106,227, airplanes for 
CAA, 7/6. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., $2,553,404. 
oleo struts, 6/29. 

FLETCHER AVIATION Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., $460,190, airplane targets 
6/29. 

BUICK MOTOR Div., General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., $88,000,000, air 
craft engines and spare parts, 6/28. 
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Rohm & Haas Opens Plexiglas Plant 
for West Coast Plane Companies 





TO KEEP PACE with the in- 
creased use of Plexiglas in U. S. 
bombers and fighters, Rohm & Haas 
Co., developer of the crystal clear, 
shatterproof plastic, recently opened 
a new plant in Los Angeles, Cal., 
built exclusively for fabrication of 
plane parts for the huge West Coast 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 
Company’s other divisions now go- 
ing full speed are located at Bristol 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


New U. S. bombers are liberally 
studded with Plexiglas globes, the 
chemist’s solution to the problem 
of giving fighting crews the best 
possible vision and _ protection 
against 350 pounds-per-square-foot 
air blasts. The Martin B-26, whose 
Plexiglas nose is shown in close- 
up above, also has rear gun turret, 
observer's dome, tail empennage, 
and four fuselage windows made of 
the acrylic resin, to offer its five- 
man crew clear vision of surround- 
ing skies. 

In the lower photo, a workman 
puts finishing touches to rear gun- 
ner enclosures, resembling the dome 
of astronomical observatories and 
designed to permit the swinging of 
guns like observatory telescopes in 
any direction. 


In the first World War, rear gun- 
ners were unprotected, but high 
altitude flying at five or six miles 
a minute created the need for en- 
closures to shield the gunner from 
terrific air-streams that otherwise 





would render him wind battered 
and his aim ineffective. 

Plexiglas is widely used also for 
windows and gun-turrets in naval 
torpedo boats where its lightness 
and toughness contribute to the 
speed and stability of the new mos- 
quito craft. 


Jack Woolams Is Added 
to Bell Test Flight Staff 


Newest addi- 
tion to Bell Air- 
craft Corp.'s 
staff of test 


pilots — the men 
who test fly Air- 
acobras—is Jack 
Woolams of San 
Francisco, the 
youngest in age 
and service of 
the 
four 


company’s 
test pilots. 
Woolams_ served 
Woolams at Kelley Field 
as a second lieu- 
in June 1938, followed by ex- 
perience of 14 months with the 79th 
Pursuit Squadron at Barksdale Field. 
He then spent two years as a CAA flight 
instructor teaching two primary and 
two acrobatic courses. 
Other Bell test pilots are Robert M. 
Stanley, chief of the group; Frank H. 
Kelley Jr.; and Mark Heaney. 


GE Gets Suit Order 


The Air Corps has placed an order 
with General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 12,000 electrically-heated fly- 
ing suits for use in high altitudes, it 
was announced recently. 


tenant 


G. W. Carr of Lockheed 
Becomes Executive VP 


of McDonnell Aircraft 


GARDNER W. CARR, veteran 
west coast management executive 
and aircraft production expert, on 
July 3 as- 
sumed duties 
as executive 
vice president 


of McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., 
Robertson, Mo., 
according to J. 
S. McDonnell, 


president. 
With 20 
years of air- 


craft manufac- 
turing experi- 
ence, Carr has 
served with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; with Glenn L. Martin Co. 
as vice president and general man- 
ager; and with Boeing Airplane Co. 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

His aviation career began in 1921 
as a production engineer at the 
Army’s McCook Field, Dayton, O. 
Continuing in production engineer- 
ing, he moved three years later to 
Seattle to start a 12-year career 
with Boeing. Carr left the west 
coast in 1937 for a year to join 
the Martin company. 

Returning to the west in 1938, 
he has been associated until the 
present with Lockheed, acting as 
supervisor of materials and later as 
coordinator of British contracts for 
both Lockheed and its affiliate, 
Vega Airplane Co. 





Carr 


National Steel Car 
Given $25,000,000 
Award for B-26’s 


AWARD OF a $25,000,000 con- 
tract to National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd. for the construction of Martin 
B-26 medium bombers at the firm’s 
Malton, Ont., Canada plant was an- 
nounced recently by C. D. Howe, 
Canadian minister of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Installation of jigs and tools for 
construction of the bombers has 
been under way for several months, 
but production is not expected for 
another year. 
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Minshall Named 


to Head Pesco 
BOEING AIRCRAFT Co. an- 


nounced late in June the resigna- 
tion of R. J. Minshall as a vice 
president and director of the com- 
pany. He leaves to become presi- 
dent of Pump Engineering Service 
Corp. of Cleveland, O., manufac- 
turer of Pesco pumps and valves. 

In the new position, Minshall will 
succeed D. E. Gamble who has also 
been vice president and general 
manager of the Borg and Beck Di- 
vision of Borg-Warner Corp. Gamble 
will continue in that capacity and 
will remain as a director of Pesco, 
according to G. A. Shallberg, vice 
president and general counsel of 
Borg-Warner, of which Pesco is a 
subsidiary. 

Minshall has been affiliated with 
Boeing in engineering capacities 
since 1918, having served as design 
engineer, chief engineer, and finally 
vice president of engineering. 

The business volume of the com- 
pany which Minshall will head has 
increased four-fold since its acqui- 
sition in 1939 by Borg-Warner, 
Shallberg said, and plans are now 
under way to increase facilities fur- 
ther so as to triple present pro- 
duction. 


7,000th Piper 
Trainer Produced; 


Output Jumps 


PIPER AIRCRAFT Corp. recently 
turned out its 7,000th Piper Cub 
Trainer at Lock Haven Pa. 

With a monthly production rate 
of 400 ships, 150 of them Cruisers 
and Coupes and the remainder 
trainers, Piper now has a produc- 
tion capacity for 10,000 trainers a 
year and reports work will soon be 
completed on an additional 40,000 
square feet of floor space. 


L. C. Ames Resigns 
Lockheed Directorship 


Resignation of Lawrence C. Ames of 
Washington, D. C., as a director of the 
company was announced recently by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. No successor 
had been named. 

Ames, a captain in the Army Reserve. 
gave as the reason for his resignation 
the fact that his duties at the Army In- 
dustrial College in Washington made it 
impossible for him to devote sufficient 
activities 
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Chevrolet, Buick Prepare 


for 2,000 P&W’s 


Monthly 


Former to Convert Auto Units in Buffalo Area; 
Latter to Expand Facilities at Flint, 
Melrose Park 


LANS to boost from 500 to 1,000 

the monthly production of Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engines at the 
new Melrose Park, Ill., plant of 
Buick Motor Division and the an- 
nouncement of Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors that it also is 
looking forward to a monthly out- 
put of 1,000 P&W’s have again 
brought to the fore the increased 
participation of automobile manu- 
facturers in the aircraft program. 

In announcing the Buick expan- 
sion, Harlow H. Curtice, president, 
said the Air Corps’ recent award of 
an $88,000,000 contract brought about 
the doubling of 
the  produc- 
tion program. 
Buick’s first 
contract for en- 
ines totaled 

000,000 and 
was awarded 





Curtice 
plant,” Curtice 
said, adding that now there will 
also be 5,000 workers employed at 
the company’s Flint, Mich., fac- 
tories on the production of parts. 
Work is already under way on the 
conversion of certain Buick plants 
at Flint for parts fabrication. 
“When it was indicated that the 
War Dept. would increase its order 
for engines,” Curtice continued, 
“plans for the Melrose Park plant 


were revised to increase the size 
somewhat. How many more workers 
will be needed than the 10,000 or- 
iginally estimated is not yet known. 

“As originally planned, the Mel- 
rose Park plant will carry on ma- 
chining operations and will assemble 
and test the engines,” Curtice said. 

On June 27, the Defense Plant 
Corp. authorized an increase of 
$10,267,043 in its agreement with 
Buick for additional facilities at the 
Melrose Park and Flint plants. The 
original Defense Plant Corp. allot- 
ment for the Melrose Park unit was 
$31,075,150. 

Curtice declared that use of the 
Flint factories would enable the 
company to use skilled workers 
from that area during the period 
when curtailed automobile produc- 
tion is in effect. 

Construction at the Melrose Park 
plant is said to be running ahead 
of schedule, with officials looking 
forward to producing the first en- 
gines around the end of the year 

Meanwhile, M. E. Coyle, Chevro- 
let president and general manager, 
said his company would convert 
two of its plants in Buffalo and 
one at Tonawanda, N. Y., to the 
manufacture of Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines. The plants to be util- 
ized are now engaged in automobile 
output, but they will complete that 
work late this month and their con- 
version to the new assignments will 
get under way immediately. 

Coyle said that in addition to the 
1,400,000 sq. ft. available in the three 
plants a new 250,000 sq. ft. unit to 
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Republic Aviation Vice Presidents 





Col. Harrison W. Flickinger 
TWO NEWLY ELECTED vice-presidents of Republic Aviation Corp., Farming. 


dale, N. Y., are Col. Harrison W. Flickinger, director of export sales, and C. 


Miller, director of military contracts. 





include a battery of testing cells 
will be erected at Tonawanda. 

The work heretofore done at the 
Buffalo plants will be spread among 
other Chevrolet factories through- 
out the country. The immediate ob- 
jective, Coyle said, was to get a pilot 
line under way. He did not predict 
when production would start, but 
said peak output of 1,000 units 
monthly would require 9,400 work- 
ers, or double the present total. 

Chevrolet holds an $89,075,000 
contract for aircraft engines, the 
award having been made by the 
Air Corps June 30. 


Ford Gets New Order 


Ford Motor Co., with the re- 
ported receipt of an _ additional 
$140,000,000 contract for Pratt & 


Whitney engines, is expanding its 
plant at River Rouge, Mich., to 
permit the stepping up of daily 
capacity from 16 to 40 units a day. 
When completed, the expansion will 
increase floor space from 900,000 to 
1,300,000 sq. ft., with the total cost 
to exceed $37,000,000. 

Original cost of the plant was 
set at $22,000,000, but a recently-an- 
nounced letter of intent totaling 
$15,000,000 was believed granted to 
permit the expansion. 

Ford’s first order, received last 
November, was for 4,236 engines 
costing $122,000,000. The new $140,- 
000,000 contract is reported to call 
for 4,807 additional units. 


Vacation Bonus Paid 
Vacation bonus checks totaling $70,- 
672 were distributed this month to 2,398 
employes of Republic Aviation Corp.., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., in lieu of regular 
summer vacations. 





C. Hart Miller 


Hart 


CW W Dedicates 
4th Prop Unit 


CURTISS-WRIGHT Corp.’s Pro- 
peller Division late last month ded- 
icated its fourth factory, a newly- 
acquired manufacturing plant o 
400,000 sq. ft. at Indianapolis, Ind, 
simultaneously with the unit’s pro- 
duction of its first Curtiss Electric 
propeller. The Indiana plant wa] 
taken over Jan. 1 to supplement 
yee production at Caldwell, 





Clifton, N. J., and Pittsburgh, j 
ot a has begun operations ahead : 
of schedule. : 

“By going into production this 
early,” declared Robert L. Earle, 
general manager of Curtiss-Wright | 
Propeller Division, “the company | 
prepared to absorb more help al 
most immediately in its expansion | 
program. Instead of the 4,000 work- } 
ers scheduled for the Indianapolis 
plant, not less than 5,000 will =] 
be required.” 

Meanwhile, Curtiss-Wright is} 
rushing to completion its fifth plant | 
at Beaver, Pa., a 415,000-sq. ft. unit 
which will increase the Propeller 
Division’s production area to ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 sq. ft. and 
boost ultimate employment at the 
five factories to over 15,000. 

Curtiss Electric propellers are 
standard equipment on the Lock- 
heed P-38 “Lightning” interceptor- 
fighter, Curtiss SB2C-1 dive bomb- 
er, Martin B-26 medium bomber, 
Curtiss P-40 pursuit, Bell Airacobra, 
Republic Lancer and Martin PBM-1 } 
flying boat. 
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Sperry Starts Construction of $20,281,000 Unit Incorporations 


New York—Rockaway Airport Inc., 


on Long Island; 7,000 to Be Added by Expansion  2i:20%' gp ype: s20.00, " narni 





away, N. Y. 
- T New York—H T & Co. . 
ONSTRUCTION of a $20,281,000 26 Acres Under One Roof New York: aircraft: 50000. Lee Mi 
factory, the largest defense plant Gorgens, 60 Wall St., New York 





in the New York metropolitan area, 
was started this month by Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. Inc. at North Hemp- 
stead, L. 1, N. Y. The unit will 
include 1,350,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and employ approximately 7,000 
workers soon after manufacturing 
operations begin early in 1942 

The new facilities, financed 
through a Defense Plant Corp. allot- 
ment, will include a one-story fac- 
tory building 640 ft. wide by 1,440 
ft. long as well as a three-story 
administration building. 

Products of the new unit, which 
will be known as the Lakeville 
plant, will include the company’s 





GROUND WAS BROKEN on July 8 at the site of the proposed plant of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. in Nassau County, L. L., an architect’s drawing of which is shown. 
The new unit, expected to be the largest plant making war materials in the 
area, will include 1,350,000 sq. ft. and will place 26 acres under one roof. Build- 
ing wil] be one story, 1,440 by 640 ft. and will accommodate 7,000 new employes. 
Aeronautical and marine instruments will be built in the new plant. 





. present line of directional gyros, 
; gyro-horizons and automatic pilots — — : 
for airplanes; sound locators and the acquisition of jigs, tools, dies, uled to be between 40,000 and 60,000 
directors for anti-aircraft protection; fixtures and other materials neces- by next summer. 
and marine instruments. sary for the expansion. 2 
Cost of land and buildings is esti- « 
mated at around $10,000,000, exclud- Expansion Funds to Ford Other DPC Allotments 
rming-| ing equipment, while installation of The Defense Plant Corp. = The Defense Plant Corp. late lest 
C. Han tools, conveyors, etc., will bring the month announced authorization o auth taumedt Ge" deen 


/nit 


total to over $20,000,000. 

The decision to build, a departure 
from Sperry’s previous practice of 
leasing facilities necessary for ex- 
pansion, coincided roughly with the 
announcement of the expanded 
bomber program. The firm at pres- 
ent has approximately 1,200,000 sq. 


a $47,620,171 agreement with Ford 
Motor Co. for facilities at the firm’s 
bomber plant now being built at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Made at the re- 
quest of the War Dept., the com- 
mitment includes approximately 
$31,961,300 for land and buildings 
and $15,658,871 for equipment. 





lease agreements for expansion of 
aircraft facilities: 

THOMPSON AIRCRAFT Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, O., $3,182,000 
for facilities to be used in the pro- 
duction of parts for aircraft and 
aircraft engines. 





OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


“Ground Instructor” “New Edition” 





This important new book, just 
published, is especially written to 
prepare the Ground Instructor for 
his government examinations. Gen- 
eral Aeronautical including Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, Aircraft, Theory 
of Plight, Engines and Instruments 
are covered. Authentic examina- 
tion questions are set out in the 
back of the book The applicant 


| Pro-§ ft. of floor space. ot Present program calls P od a, WYMAN-GORDON CO. Wor- for Ground instructor retuing can- 
1 ded- Sperry is reported to be producing tion of 75 complete Consolidate cester, Mass., increase of $2,046,845 not afford to be withou new 
.ewly-§ approximately 6,500 directional B-24 heavy bombers a month and iin agreement for expansion of fa- no NN gg ge lS ‘- 
nt off gyros and gyro-horizons a month, parts and subassemblies for 100 to cilities at Harvey, Ill., to produce these examinations are necessarily 
, Ind,} compared with about 4,000 earlier 130 more at the Ypsilanti plant, but forgings for aircraft. Total includes covered. 
s pro-} this year. The company is subcon- plans are under consideration to in- $417,100 for land and buildings and | , Every Ground Instructor should 
lectrie} tracting about 40 per cent of its crease these totals. $1,629,745 for equipment. Previous 320 pages. Size 1014 x 81%, illus- 
t was)! work. Ford holds orders for bombers award was $1,133,495. trated; problems plotted and solu- 
ement The Air Corps late last month totaling $420,000,000, including 800 LEAR AVIA INC. Piqua, O., tions given $3.00 postpaid or 
dwell,} announced issuing a letter of intent completely assembled planes and 199000 to be used to reimburse C.0.D. ; 
burgh,| to Sperry, guaranteeing reimburse- 1,200 subassemblies. Peak -employ- working capital for machinery pur- to ge Ba ey of the 
ahead} ment to the extent of $40,000,000 for ment at the Ypsilanti plant is sched- chased and to pay for additional written examination for flight in- 
equipment. structor rating. Mlustrated —_ 
H . ° + 7 " . pertinent diagrams. $2.00 postpai 
q Fleetwings Builds ‘Black-Out’ Plant TYCOON TACKLE Inc., Miami, | or c.0.D 
arle, Fla., $81,650 for construction and A & E MECHANICS RATING: Alr- 
Vright f <=> equipping of a plant to be used in plane and Engine Mechanics—Can 
ny 5 manufacturing aircraft precision in- | 7OU Pass your written test? Send 
p al- struments. Approximately $12,300 — taal Sugines, and déechenies’ 
nsion will be used for land and buildings Civil Air Regulations. 156 pages, 
vork- and $69,350 for machinery and fully illustrated, with complete sets 
apolis equipment of latest examination auestions. 
now MOSER JEWEL CO. Perth Only $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
» «e Am- RADIO AND INSTRUMENT FLY- 
: boy, N. J., increase of $37,345 in ING by Charles A. Zweng. Instruc- 
slant agreement for expansion of facili- = ._. = 
. : - on, ering 
ties for production of aircraft parts. material. Written empesially to 


Fite eho rE 





Previous award was for $45,412. 

FISHER BODY Division, General 
Motors Corp., $894,001 for expansion 
of facilities at Detroit, Mich., and 
Muncie, Ind., for production of air- 
craft parts. Approximately $350,260 
will be used for building improve- 
ments and equipment and $543,741 
for machinery. 





prepare the pilot for government 
examination for “instrument rat- 
ing.” Radio-Telephone Permit in- 
cluded with Meteorology, Radio- 
Orientation, let-down, offcourse 
and alternate airport problems. 
Only $4.00 postpaid. 

NAVIGATION PLOTTER (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for all 
problems involving drift, let-down 
and offcourse, including alternate 
airport problems. May be used 


aber, when taking examination. Com- 
obra, Detroit Air Center plete with large leatherette Navi- 
M-1 By 1942 there will be 100,000 people gation Note Book showing proper 


A Mlitmcsty sy 








ONE OF THE FIRST “black-out” aircraft parts plants is being built by 
Fleetwings Inc. at Bristol, Pa., just one and one-fourth miles from the present 
Fleetwings’ factory which is shown in the lower illustration. Construction of 
the new building, a drawing of which also appears above, is now under way 
and completion is planned for Sept. 1, according to Frank deGanahl, Fleet- 
wings’ president. Architects are Giffels and Vallet Inc., Detroit. 

The new one-story building will add 170,000 sq. ft. to the present plant’s 
220,000 sq. ft. Company’s main office will be located at the new plant. Plans 
for the new space include the assembly of Fleetwings’ all metal trainers, basic 
and advanced, as well as control surfaces to be manufactured for other air- 
craft companies. Present factory will be used for the fabrication of parts. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 persons will be accommodated by the new plant and payroll 
of the present plant is expected to increase to 2,500 from the current level of 


1,500. 


in the Detroit area working solely 
on aircraft and aircraft engine pro- 
duction, Maj. James H. Doolittle of 
the Army Air Corps said recently. 
Complete harmony exists between 
the airplane and automotive indus- 
tries, he said in reporting that air- 
craft production schedule “is up to 
expectations but not up to our most 
optimistic hopes.”” Maj. Doolittle is 
on leave from Shell Oil Co. and as- 
signed to represent the Air Corps in 
connection with the automotive in- 
dustry’s manufacture of airplanes, 
engines and parts. 











method of plotting navigation 
problems, and instructions, only 
$4.00 postpaid. 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal 
Edition) includes meteorology. $5.00 
postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 

DALTON MARK VII AIRCRAFT 
COMPUTER. With book of instruc- 
eerrre $7.50. 


Pan American Navigation Service 
1435 Flower St., Dept. AA, Glendale, California 
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New Stock Issue Expected to Net 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. $368,005 


NEW STOCK issue to net $368,005 is 
planned by Aeronca Aircraft Corp. in 
registration statement filed with SEC 
regional office at Cleveland, June 27. 
The statement covers 30,000 convertible 
preferred $15-par shares with cumula- 
tive dividend of $1 per annum; stock 
purchase warrants for 65,000 shares, 
and 140,000 non-cumulative $l-par 
common shares, of which 75,000 are 
reserved for conversion of preferred at 
maximum rate of 244 common for 1 
preferred and 65,000 reserved for exer- 
cise of warrants. 

Net proceeds will be used essentially 
as follows: (1) to fimance larger in- 
ventories, expand development, employ 
engineering personnel $75,000; (2) pay 
principal of unsecured notes held by 
Carl F. Friedlander and John W. Fried- 
lander $25,000; (3) pay principal of 
unsecured notes held by First National 
Bank of Cincinnati, First American 
Bank & Trust Co., and Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. $155,000; (4) purchase 
factory machinery, tools and equip- 
ment $20,000; (5) erect final assembly 
addition, construct experimental room, 
etc. $57,900; (6) general working capital 
$35,105, including increased advertising 
and additional sales personnel. 
Principal underwriters are Bond & 
Goodwin Inc., Craigmyle, Rogers & Co., 
and Whitney-Phoenix Co. Inc., all of 
New York City. Firms will offer all 
30,000 preferred shares to public at 
initial price of $15, but have right to 
reduce public price to not less than 
$12.75. Registrant will allow under- 
writers cash commission equal to dif- 
ference between $12.75 and the public 
price and will pay them not more than 
$2,500 for expenses. 

Company indicates that not only 
will it continue present training plane 
manufacture, but will develop “new 
and larger models” and enter the 
field of parts or subassembly for mili- 
tary aircraft: “To allow for possible 
adverse effects upon its commercia! 
business, registrant has entered upon 
production of defense materials and 
has begun deliveries to the U. 8S. gov- 
ernment upon an initial order of such 
materials, the nature of which cannot 
be disclosed.” 

Holdings of management reported: 








GET THAT 


INSTRUMENT RATING 


With 
Ashburn Flying Service 
“te. | 
BEACON FIELD 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Thoroughly uipped Instru- 
ment Ship and Instrument Rat- 


ed Instructor. Individual Coach- 
ing for Instrument Rating. 


PHONE ALex 9454 
“CY’’ COPPAGE, Instructor 














Bomber Ceilings Soar .. . 





1941 
29,070 Feet 





Since 1938 the average service ceiling 


of American-built bombers (all types) has 
been increased 3,300 feet. we 


ak 
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Carl Friedlander, president, director, 
held 52,429 shares beneficially and 10,- 
000 stock purchase warrants; John 
Friedlander, executive vice president, 
director, 2,680 common and 5,000 war- 
rants; Albert A. Helmers, treasurer, di- 
rector, 22 common; Eiward L. Schott, 
director, 300 common; Gordon J. Wolf, 
director, 500 common. 


Profit and loss statement for three 
months ended Mar. 31 shows net in- 
come of $19,569 on sales of $389,920, 
with expenses $47,217 and operating in- 
come $28,145. Balance sheet at Mar. 
31: Assets $817,079, current $478,313 
with $55,711 cash and $377,367 in- 
ventories; current liabilities $325,995. 
Capital shares, $l-par common, au- 
thorized 180,000; outstanding 125,938. 
Surplus: paid-in $283,789; donated $16,- 
000; earned since Oct. 15, 1939, $65,356. 





Current SEC Reports 











Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Loan agreement, executed Nov. 1940, 
with Chase National Bank is reported 
providing for not in excess of $12,000,- 
000 at 244% per annum to finance con- 
struction and equipment of a manu- 
facturing and assembly plant at Long 
Beach, Cal., under an EPF contract of 
$11,254,700 plus $143,000 interest with 
War Dept. Loan was negotiated by 
Douglas wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Western Land Improvement Co., organ- 
ized in Aug. 1940 and capitalized at 
$10,000. 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


207 East Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended June 28 Week Ended July 5 
Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sai, 
American Airlines 434, 403%, +2 1,800 423, 40 —23, 4. B09 
Aviation Corp. .....---. 349 3% + % 42200 312 3% — te 10m 
Bendix Aviation 37%, «36 + %2 11,400 3734 363% % | «6m 
Boeing Airplane ..... 174g 16%, + 56 17,400 165, 153% + iy 5.2% 
Consolidated Aircraft 313g 30 +1% 15,400 31 3054 — % 5.50 
Continental Motors ... 3 YS | eee 5,000 23% , rere 554 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 9 8— + % 35,200 834 . 13.2% 
Curtiss-Wright A ...... 28 2738 + 1,900 2734 27 + 3% 1% 
Douglas Aircraft ...... 73%, T1Ig +34¢ 4800 7212 715% —% 9; 
Eastern Air Lines ..... 253, 24% + 5 3,600 25 24 —% 2% 
DED. ciinteadacdcece 2642 2542 + 6 2,000 27% 25% +17, 3.0m 
Grumman Airc. Eng. .. 16 1542 + 1% 2,100 1542 15% — % 5a 
Lockheed Aircraft .. 25% 24% +13, 18400 255, 2412 + 3g 6m 
Glenn L. Martin ....... 293g 27% +16 8400 28% 28 ..... 2.0 
Natl. Aviation Corp. .. 842 814 + % 400 815 8 — mn] 
N. American Aviation.. 1414 13% + % 7,900 14%, 13% —% 3.6m 
Northwest. Airlines .... 84% 8144 — Ie 600 77% 1%, —& 80 
Pan American Airways 1354 125%. ..... 10,600 13 123% 35 2.6% 
Ry GIO, cccccesccs 371g +1% 3.300 37% 363%, ..... 3.00 
es 39%, 39 + % 2,300 30% 3815 + % 130 
Thompson Products 28% 2% +% 200 281g 28 __l..... Wi 
arr 114% ll — 1, 1,000 11 1034 — % +H 
United Air Lines ...... rn Mk wases 4,400 10% 10 —% 319 
United Aircraft ....... 403, 39% —} 11,600 403%, 39 +1%% 5.900 
Wright Aeronautical 98 9714 19 40 98 9715 + 1% x 

NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended June 28 Week Ended July 5 
Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sale 
Aero Supply A ...... iat saat qaiien wee SE 63S + % 1h 
Aero Supply B ........ 55% 533 + % 600 514 5 — 4 mw 
Air Associates ......... 834 83, — % 100 819 8, —% 0 
Air Investors .......... 1% 1% +% 200 1% 1% —% 10 
Beech Aircraft ........ 7 are 4,500 67% 644 —% 160 
Bell Aircraft ........... 19%, 18 + % 2,900 191, 18% 4 80) 
Bellanca Aircraft ...... 314 3 +% 900 31g 3 — i, . 
Breeze Corps. .......-- 10 914 + % 3,900 10 Se 1,500 
Brewster Aero ......... 11%, 10% +1% 8,200 111, 10 — } 3,30 
Canadian Colonial ..... 219 24% —% 100 hea a wil 
Cessna Aircraft ........ 4 33% CU + «OG 1,200 51% 4 +1% 10,80 
Pairchild Aviation ..... 8% 7% +47 1,100 8% 8 —% 400 
Pairchild Eng. & Air. 27% 242 #+% 3,200 2% 2% —% 130 
Irving Air Chute ...... 10% 10% #$+% 200 10 10 —%% 100 
Penn-Central Airlines 95% 9%, + % 300 «(10 9% #+% 710 
Republic Aviation ..... 334 312 + % 2,000 356 ah “esos 1,70 
Roosevelt Field .......- 216 2 — % a (eaee eens . aden : 
Ryan Aeronautical ..... 34g 3144 +% 100 33% 356 14 300 
Vultee Aircraft ........ 7 . mare 1,100 ee, ae.  kéase 600 
Waco Aircraft ......... 316 c—l ia 100 cen nice 
Western Air Lines ..... 4% 358 + %% 2,700 3% 37% — I, 400 

Aircraft Accessories Corp. Fleet Award to Kinner 

Charter has been amended increasing ieee Motors Inc. Glendale, Gi 
capitalization from 1,000,000 common late last month announced receipt of an 
shares, 50c-par, to authorize, in addi- order from Fleet Aircraft Ltd. of Ga» 
tion, 100,000 perferred shares, $5-par. ada for airplane engine parts totaling 
Public offering of 60,000 preferred is $340,000, boosting the company’s back- 
being made, convertible to four com- 


mon for each preferred, and the 240,- 
000 common shares to cover conversion 
have been registered on Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 








Financial Reports 








log to approximately $3,175,000. 








MOUNTED STEER HORNS For Sake. Siz 
Foot Spread. Fine Decoration. Free Photo. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 











AVIATION CORP.—Consolidated net 
profit for six months ended May 31 
totaled $662,234, against $289,825 loss in 
similar period a year ago; net sales 
$6,502,039; federal income taxes $273,- 
979. 

BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
—First four months net earnings 
amounted to $752,277 after taxes, equal 
to $1.46 a share, compared with $270,- 
195 or 59c during same period of last 
year. Net sales were $10,608,539 against 
$2,817,784 in corresponding 1940 period 
and $10,162,882 in entire 1940. 

SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO.—Report for 
fiscal year ended Apr. 26 shows net 
profit of $97,566, equal after dividend 
requirements on preferred stock to 20c 
on 317,776 common shares. This com- 
pares with $51,446 or 20c on 232,766 
common shares in preceding year. Net 
sales totaled $1,869,286. Balance sheet 
at Apr. 26: Assets $2,219,347, current 
$1,484,463 with $192,602 cash and $952,- 
247 inventories; current liabilities $1,- 
087,948. Total capital stock $846,672, 
including $528,896 preferred and $317,- 
776 common. Surplus: earned $102- 
420; paid-in $175,472. 





Dividends 


BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
—30c payable July 15 to stockholders 
of record July 7. Only 1940 payment 
was 25c on Dec. 30. 








AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 











MANUFACTURERS—NOTICE 
eo. 


Man aged 31, with 13 years 
of varied government experience, 
vast knowledge of and experi- 
ence with government purchas- 
ing departments. Ten years & 
licensed pilot, 9 years a quali- 
fied flight instructor. Has in- 
strument rating, A. & E 
Mechanics license and Radioli- 
cense. Has excellent knowledge 
of aircraft radio, instruments 
and accessories. Desires con- 
nection with a reputable aero- 
nautical concern which needs 
a capable person to look after 
and handle government sales 
work in Washington, D. C. Ap- 
ply Box 331, AMERICAN AVIA- } 
TION, American Building, 1317 
F Street, Washington, D 
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THE BELL AIRACOBRA Cannon on lings 





Bell Airacobras at Selfridge and other army fields tell the story of how we've 
telescoped time. Every minute is doing double duty in our production. The 
Airacobra was designed for speedy assembly — ordinary manufacturing meth- 
ods were discarded at the start. Our mass production system makes the best 
use of thousands of workers, and precision machines have been invented 
which cut hours down to minutes. It takes many people, working hand in 
hand, to accomplish our production ...it's the co-ordination of their loyal 
efforts which makes possible the fast-growing number of Bell Airacobras. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division 





HOURS TO MINUTES! One of scores of Bell Aircraft inventions, the Remote Control Stack 


Drill and Router speeds production many hundred percent, with invaluable savings in material. 










U.S. NAVY 


ONLY APPROVED CLIP 4 v-s.a1k cones 


AIR LINES 





UNIVERSAL 
ACCEPTANCE 











Commercial Airlines and all d States Military Services 
for use without supplementary bonding means. Millions of 
clips, each proved by millions of flying miles...under every 
conceivable service condition... in all parts of the globe...a 
background of performance which backs your judgment 


when you Specify Adel... 


ADEL 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
10777 Vanowen § - Burbank, Calif. 


Eastern Sales Engine a Hag 
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